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This document presents the results of an extensive 
comparative study of the campus laboratory schools of four state 
uni ve rsities I Florida State University, Florida Agricultural and 
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University of Florida. Its primary purpose is to provide information 
which will be useful to those involved in legislative and/or 
educational decisionmaking. The study is based on the assumption that 
"there is no serious doubt as to the need for highly sophisticated 
centers for research and experimentation" and that the ideal campus 
laboratory school would be one which would be able "to effectively 
carry on experimentation and research under optimum conditions and 
with the resources necessary to yield reliable data and in which 
replicable practices can be developed and disseminated." Each of the 
laboratory school programs is described in terms of its relationship 
to a”^six-part definition of the "ideal" school and in terms of 
sources and amounts of financial support. Comparative analysis of 
this data (as well as the variety of materials included in the 
appendix) suggests that each of the campus laboratory schools now 
operating should be continued and leads to a number of 
recommendations for their improvement in terms of the above-stated 
ideal. Also included is a selected bibliography on laboratory 
schools. [Not available in hard copy due to marginal legibility of 
original document. ] (JES) 
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Chapter I 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON LABORATORY SCHOOLS AND STA.TEMENT 

OF THE PROBLEM 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON LABORATORY SCHOOLS AND STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



The early campus schools were most often called Demonstration Schools , 
Their primary functions at that time, in addition to providing what was 
usually a better than average school for their students, were (1) to provide 
a place to do their practice teaching for college students who hoped to be- 
come teachers, and. (2) to serve as a model school which teachers from the 
public schools could visit to learn v;hat was new and best. 

The student teaching function was somewhat analogous to the use of a 
teaching hospital to give prospective physicians a chance to observe and 
practice their skills in a closely supervised clinical setting. However, 
the number of people in teacher training became too large for the campus | 
school to accommodate so the main burden of providing a place for practice/ 
teaching has largely shifted to the public schools. 

The demonstration function was only moderately successful. Public school 
teachers too often failed to benefit from their observations mainly because 
they considered the campus school too '*ideal'* and felt that they could not 
successfully duplicate in their own schools the teaching practices they ob- 
served. 

In the meantime there was a tendency, whicli still survives, for the campus 
school to become a school for faculty children and the community elite. 



Observation and participation of teachers in training have continued to be 

f Ml !■ - I - || |-| r 

important functl mis , although the nature of -obser-valion and participation has 
too often been ill defiticd so that rteaningful appraisal of value has been 
practically impossible. 



Debate has -been continuous over the years as to the most appropriate 
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functions of these schools. ^ While a number of campus laboratory schools 
have been closed in recent years, others have been opened. 



in recent vears there has been an increasing interest in experimentation 
and research as an important function, although there is usually little evidence 
of its reality. Too often most of the experimentation and research is carried 
on by graduate students working on advanced degrees. This is, of course, 
more likely to help the graduate student and to contribute only incidentally 
to a carefully planned and coordinated progran of experimentation and research. 



AS the primary function and raison d'-&tre shifted more to experimentation 
and research names began to change from "demonstration” school to laboratory 
school. The PK Yonge School at the University of Florida, for example, has 
been called the PK Yonge Laboratory School since its beginning in 1934. 



^ Ki- PQ to the need for highly sophisticated centers 

There is no serious doubt as to tne nceu i. & 

1 1 • « Tho debate now focuses on vhere such exper- 

for experimentation in education. The debate now 

... .uh ... ......... ........ «" vi.u ..u.bl. .... ... •" 

replicable practices can be developed and disseminated. 



In determining an appropriate locus for experimentation and research and 
in determining whether there is an appropriate role for .the campus laboratory 
school in research and experimentation we might ask such questions os these: 



1 What questions need to be answered and what problems need to be. 
solved in order to improve educaljon. 



2. Which of these questions can answered thr^ ^Urerafior 
experimental approach as opposed to a process 
designed to reach agreements on policy. 



ll'he literature on laboratory sdiools is voluminous, 
is included at the end of this report. 



A selected bibliography 
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3 . 



Which portions of this research cannot be conducted equally effectively 
in established public or private schools? 



4 . 



Which of the research which could not be conducted in established 
public or private schools could be conducted in a campus laboratory 

school? 



Some hold that high risk experimentation is appropriate onlx in campus 
laboratory schools specifically designed and supported for that purpose. Free- 
dom and support to try and fail without undue censure must be provided in some 
way. School administrators who must dissipate their energies in explaining 
away their failures can hardly be expected to be full time creative imrovators. 



The laboratory schools conducted within the State University System have 
given hard and serious thought and planning to these matters. This is attested 
by a considerable number of reports of faculty self-studies, Southern Associa- 
tion Visiting Team reports .consultants ' reports, and building surveys. Those 
responsible for the operation of our laboratory schools have about reached the 
point where they are ready to "fish or cut bait." They feel strongly that the 
laboratory schools can and should play a necessary and significant role in the 
advancement of education. They have suffered long years of dissatisfaction and 
frustration and seem to be saying "let’s either make our laboratory schools 
first class centers of research, development, and dissemination or get out of 
the laboratory school business." The decision, however, is not theirs to make. 
The decision can be made only by the people of Florida, speaking through their 
elected representatives in tin logislaturc. 



The purpose of this report, is to pre 



tvide inforroaLlon vjhicb, hopeluliy, v;il i 



be useful in making vise and informed decisions. 















Chapter II 



PROS AND CONS OF lABORATORY SCHOOLS 
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PROS AND CONS OF IAP;ORATORY SCHOOLS 

Controversy regarding the merits of campus laboratory schools has been 
long and continuous. VJhat are. the principal arguments advanced in support 
of campus laboratory schools? What do those say who do not feel that such 
schools serve a legitimate educational purpose? 



In this section, the main arguments on both sides of the issue are pre- 
sented. Four major points on each side are presented first. Then each major 
point will be developed briefly. 

Among the arguments used by those who favor campus laboratory schools we 
usually find, stated in various languages, the following; 

1. High risk experimentation is safer to conduct and is likely to be 
more productive in a university setting; 

I 

2. Training the school staff for responsible and competent participa- 
tion in experimentation and research can best be done in a univer- 
sity setting; 

3. Resources needed for educational research are more likely to be 
adequate and available in a university setting; 

4. Educational research in a university setting is more likely to attract 
additional outside funding. 



Those who oppose campus laboratory schools usually cite the following: 

1. Campus laboratory schools often serve primarily as special schools 
for faculty children and children of the community elite; 



2 . 

3. 

4. 



ilty 

They cost too mu ch ; 

Their funct.ions can be carried out as weli or better by public schools; 

Often campus laboratory schools have lagged bcibind the botLcr public 
schools. in adopting Innovative practices. 



er|c 
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For the Campus Laboratory School 

« 

High risk experimentation is safer to conduc t in a universit^jeJ:tjjT^. 

In any educational experimentation with live children, there 
is some risk that the experimental program will not be sufficient 
to meet the needs of the student, A research environment that is 
located adjacent to a university has a much greater possibility of 
spotting such experimental weaknesses and providing remedial and 
supportive instruction for the student so that they will not have 
been permanently penalized by virtue of being included in an ex- 
perimental effort. These kinds of back-up resources, are, in the 
main, not available in an operating public school. 



2 . 



Training th g^ schools ta^^^ responsib l e and_ c ompejie^j^ 

experimentatTion and r esearch can best be done in. a univcj- j ity __ s £tJLj^ . 

The training and development of the laboratory school staff to 



serve as participants in a programmed 
to accomplish in a uni.versity school 
of the concentration of expertise in 
nique on the university campus. 



research effort is much easier 
than in a public school because 
research methodology and tech- 



3. Resources need e d _f o.r^edibc ji U .oj^^ 

and availahie in a un iversity setting. 

Educational rescarcli, v;'hich is on t!ic ferefroni: of knowlcas.c , 

I 

inevitably requires a mix o( human resources anJ capabilities including 
researchers, loarning spec.ia 1 i sts , statl stica] analys t.s sub ject matter 
specialists, and classroom teachers, which is largely unavailable to 
the typical public school in this state. The only place where these 
resources are aval lab ,le on a ready and corUdviuiug .bas:i s , are the univor 
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sities 



which have university laboratory 



schools associated with them. 



Ohlcs contends that serions research in the public schools is not 

likely to occur. 

that has evolved into a ^ education is an un- 

from its college and spL^ staff, and money. 

necessary luxury, a useless w there is no legitimate 

However, such an the' public school is the proper 

role for a campus school and that cne puDJ.xu 

place for educational research. 

,«a. u. 

prove that a school systen. is “P "f^^P^rambitions! the 

"'idircont^oU^d °p^of:ss esLntial to a search for I 

truth is missing. When "reducing the theory ' 

point rather than test one problems of 

and technique essent stretching the imagination or 

drstoitfngl dcflnit!;n cL"«e seriously speak of research in the 
public schools. 

The vital role of the 

laboratory. Under a college o c aspect of the research effort, 

test a theory, apply expertise every i ^^.onrees, and measure 
exert adequate -ntro s, u i i.e da ^ things that a public 

failure or success with, c-qaai c 
school does poorly, if at 



4. 




Programmed and developmental research is an expensive and time- 
consuming process. It is not reasonable to assume that all of the 
programmed researcl. which could and should be conducted in a univcr.,ity 

laboratory school will be supporied out of state funds, '.the nUnners 

1 j~ it ..-.-r- #- o i i 'i 1 1 no(?d to look to other 
and participants in such rcscarcli ci.torL. will need 

• 1 Vi- fi-i-r nt least portions of t.Vie progiam. 

sources of financial support for at least pot 



2i„i,n F ohles "Ts the .UsboiM tory School Worth Saving 
lifcthon, l8’(Fall, 1967) PP. 305-300 



:• ? " Jou r na l of Tnncl ier^ 
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1 . 



University research personnel in colleges of education are considerably 
more sophisticated in the tactics of fund procurement for research 
support than are public school people. Research proposals specifying 
a laboratory school for developmental research ought to have a higher 
probability of approval than proposals without such a research environ- 



ment . 



Against the Campup Laboratory School 



ThPV often serve urimarllv as special scho ols fo r faculty children an ^ 
children of the community elite . 



It is often true that the presence of a campus laboratory school 



serves as an aid to faculty recruitment. A commitment to accept a 



faculty member’s children in the campus laboratory school has often 



been used as an additional inducement to accept a position in the 



university. Whether they are actually better or not, the community 



is often convinced that the campus laboratory school is better than 



the average run of public schools, therefore. Influential members of 



the cormnunity have often brought pressure to bear to admit their children. 



2. They cost too much . 



In the face of continually rising costs for operating a university, 
those responsible for raising the necessary funds have objected to the 
additional cost of operating a campus laboratory school. ■J'his is es- 



pecially true when the laboratory school is perceived as a kind of 



private school which is run for the benefit of a selected few. Often 
laboratory schools charge higher fees for materials than do nearby 



public schools 
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3, Thei r functions can be carried out as well, as by pub lic schools. 

The thinking of those who hold to this point of view has been 

well expressed by Ohles in these words: 

It was no longer considered satisfactory to depend on 
laboratory schools to develop new advances in education, for 
now it was believed that the artificial campus laboratory was 
too far removed from neighborhood school reality, 

Ohles also points out that the prestigous Harvard Graduate School 
of Education tests out its educational research in public schools 
rather than on the campus , 

4 , Often, campus laboratory schools ha ve lagged behind the better public 
schools in adopting innovative practices . 

This criticism has been heard more often in recent years, especially 

since large amount of funding for testing innovative ideas has been 

made available to public schools both by the federal government and 

by foundations. Van Til remarks on this trend in these words; 



I'wo contemporary trends have particular significance for the 




vat ions come from the laboratory school. 




William Van Til, "The Labor, 
University -and Uduoratory S 
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Chapter III 
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THE "IDEAL** CAMPUS LABOPATORY SCHOOL 
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TliE 'IDEAL ' LABOMTORY SCHOOL 



The following statements may be considered as criteria used to describe 
the "ideal" campus laboratory school. In effect, these criteria indicate 
that the ideal laboratory school has developed and validated its mission, 
that the student body, faculty, financial support and other resources ne- 
cessary to carry out its mission are present, and that procedures have 
been developed to determine the extent to which the laboratory school is 



accomplishing its mission. 



The criteria are as follows: 



1 ^ There is a precise statement of mission. 



The laboratory school has cooperatively developed a 
cloar cut statement of its mission which is acceptable 
to the faculty, the sponsoring university, the parents 
of the students, and the students themselves. The mission 
described must be unique, i.e., the mission could not be 
achieved satisfactorily in a setting other than a campus 
laboratory school. Evidence is presented in support o 
.appropriateness of mission and feasibility of mission. 



2 - The, studen t mix is ap prpprj aj^_to_th e_^ s^ 



The compesition of the student body is such that the 
mis.sion can be accomplished. The social, economic, 
intellectual, racial and geographic composition of 
student body is controlled so that accomplishment of the 
stated mission of the school is both feasible and possible. 



3 . The school staff is appropr.i a,te_for_t^e^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ 



The teaching faculty, administration, and supporting 
staff are adequate and competent to accomplish the 
stated mission. 



A . Oth<^ j:,^Lcmr.c;e5^ 



The physical plant, equipment, instructional materiai.s, 
and library arc both appropriate and adequate to enable 
the school to accomplish its stated mission. Budgetary 
support necessary for these resources has been carefully 
determined and is available. 
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5 Tho rurriciilinn of the school and the procedures iisM 
"implcmont the program are ap propriate to the stated 

mis n ion . 

Learning strategies, instructional media, guidance and 
counseling of students, planning time for the staff, 
in-service training and other procedures necessary to 
enable the school to accomplish its mission are care- 
fully planned and appropriate to the situation. 

6 There is a systematic and workable pl an for collecting.,. 
storitTp,, retrieving aiid interpreting d ata re garding mission 

accomplishment . 

A workable plan for gathering evidence of extent to which 
the school is accomplishing its mission. has been devised 
and is implemented. The school is able to document in 
specifics the extent to which it is accomplishing its 
mission. Plans for review and analysis have been developed 
to the point that the school is able to demonstrate both 
accomplishments and failures. Reasons for failures can 
be pin-pointed. 



I 

/ 
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Chapter IV 



CAJIPUS LWSORATORY SCHOOLS, STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTE?^! 

OF FLORIDA 



The University School, Florida State University 
The University School, Florida A. & M. University ^ 
Alexander D. Henderson School, Florida Atlantic University 
P.K, Yonge Laboratori^ School, University of Florida 



CAMPUS LABORATOPy SCHOOLS, STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

OP FLORIDA 

Each laboratory school director in the State university 
system was requested to study the characteristics of the 
"ideal" campus laboratory school presented in chapter Ijl I and 
to prepare a written statement comparing his school to the 

"ideal.” 

Each director responded and the statements of each are 
presented in this chapter just as they were written. 

Members of the chancellor’s staff and a consultant from 
outside the state visited each laboratory school and read 
descriptive material, position papers, evaluation reports and 
.other reports about each school, and met with representatives 
of each of the laboratory school in a two-day meeting in Boca 

Raton on October 23 and 24. 

conclusions and recommendations of the chancellor's 

staff and those of the consultant appear in chapter 6 and in 
the exhibits. 















A COMPARISON OF THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TO THE IDEAL LABORATORY SCHOOL CRITERIA 
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Any mnaningful comparison of tha Florida Stata Univarsity 
School with tha critaria of an Idaal Laboratory School must taka 
into account tha transitional natura of tha currant Univarsity 
School operations* The school is in the initial stages of a 
major change in its operational purposes and design; the results 
of this change will, therefore, continually alter any information 
provided in a comparison between such criteria and the present 
University School situation* For example, the operational definition 
of the school as a research and development center, rather than a 
"model school" or one primarily involved in teacher education, might 
well require significant changes to be made, in terms of staff, equip- 
ment, and activities* The comparison which follows, therefore, is an 
attempt to reflect the existing situation, while at the same time 
presenting the new scheme which seems to be evolving* 

Over the past seven months, the problems of the University School 
have been under intensive study* Members of the College of Education 
and the University School have discussed the many aspects of the 
school, in a attempt to establish directions for the school so that it 
can, function effectively and in a manner that will make the greatest 
coi^tribut ion to the advancement of education possible within the ^ 
'Jnlversity setting* s 

One major result of these efforts was the decision made in favor 
of one major mission for the school, rather than a variety of missions* 
function agreed upon was that the school should concentrate its 
efforts on research and development activities*- Thus it was felt 
that the school would have as its unique responsibility the utilization 
and evaluation of the newest educational skills, processes, and 
materials resulting from current research and development throughout 
the University* 

A proposal was prepared in which the recommendation was made that 
the functions presently expected of the school be delimited to the one 
research and development thrust* This proposal already has received 
the approval of the Dean of the College of Education and the 
President of the University. 



Another recommendation included in the proposal provided for the 
appointment of a policy-making "group for the school* This Executive 
Beard is charged with the ^xesf^^ionsib ility of establishing policy, 
ensuring progx^am topleeo^cxibatJlmn the defined research 

^and development functions, ?and r^a'^fiHaumJLng the geaieral res‘pon8ibility for 
the operation of the schoel* :,The Soard is .conipoaed of f ive, prof essors 
^£a:om within the .College of EAucatien who are ,i;i»:i^)ltited by the Dean 
of the College fox ^»4:agg^oi:ed three-year terms* 



er|c 
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The Board has been appointed and Is operational# Most of their 
efforts to date have been devoted to establishing a clear understanding 
of the duties and responsibilities of the group# The final draft of the 
document has been prepared and submitted to the Dean and President 
of the University for their approvals# 



The Board now is devoting its attention to the matter of 
establishing an operational definition of what research and development 
is to be for the University School# 



Once this task has been completed it will be possible to determine 
the staffing, facilities, materials, and equipment needs necessary 
to successfully put into operation the research and development concept 
which was developed# Since a comparison made upon the completion 
of the newly developed plan with the Ideal laboratory school criteria 
would yield more valid information, the reader of the following 
comparisons should keep in mind the transitions currently being 
experienced at the school# 



I . There is a precise statement of mission 



During the se 
to the Dean o 
University in 
the school 
particular 
which were 
groups which 
of the facult 
tlon# 



be 

re 

he 



cond week of August, 1969, a proposal was submitted 
f the College of Education and President of the 
which it was recommended that the single mission of 
one of a research and development laboratory# This 
commendation evolved from the numerous study sessions 
Id during the spring and summer of this yearr The 
met to conduct these discussions consisted of members 
ies of the University School and the College of Educa- 



The task of providing the leadership necessary to establish a clear 
operational definition of what research and development is to 
consist of at the University School has been assigned to the 
University School Executive Board# As previously mentioned, this 
group at this point is addressing Itself to this particular task# 



The search for evidence to support the decision to concentrate 
the efforts and resources of the University School to research and 
development might begin in the Laboratory School Study being 
developed for the Board of Regents# In this document, four 
statements ’Supporting laboratory schools are included, each of 
which emphasizes the research and "^deveTopment '>as|>ett of such 
institutions# ,A:mple evidence can ,^lso be found in the literature 
relative to AliS-boratory schools :a;^d journals which support 

such a position, and recent state vle^g Is la proposes the 

tablishnuent of a state network of ffReirSearch and iDevol^opmcnt 
Centers wo.uXd tad d support to the decision# 



mmmm 
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XI , The Student mix l8 appropriate to the st ate mission 

On August 1| 1969, a new admission policy was approved for the 
University School, The plan was implemented for the Kindergarten 
and seventh grades this year. This plan was developed to insure 
the acquisition of a more balanced representation in the student 
body for research purposes. 

The procedure is a computerized scanning process designed to 
‘ select students on the basis of ability, sex, race, and economic 
factors needed to achieve and maintain the desired representative 

population. 

The selection of students this year in the Kindergarten and 
seventh grades utilizing the newly implemented procedure clearly 
reveals the ability of the school to control student admissions 
in keeping with desired research needs. 

III. The School Staff is appropriate for the s tate mission 

As indicated previously, it is difficult to consider appropriateness 
of staff until the operational scheme for the research and 
development laboratory has been determined. The scheme which is 
being developed would include the staff necessary to man the 
laboratory. 

However, there are positions which do not exist and are needed, 
whether the school remains in its present state of operation or 
becomes a Research and Development Center, Some of these 
would fall into the classification of specialist positions, 
such as research and evaluation specialist, elementary curriculum 
specialist, sSecondary curriculum specialist, and pupil personnel 
services specialist. To become active in research and curriculum 
development activities it would also be necessary to assess 
thoroughly faculty work loads, in order to provide reasonable 
teaching assignments which would give faculty members the time 
'required to successfully engaged in planning and implementing 
projects. 

It is quite evident from available accreditation reports that in 
the present operation of the school the number of administrat ve 
staff positions is inadequate. It is also rather certain that 
the staffing needs of the proposed operation will reveal the need 
for redefinition of administrative responsibilities, as well 
as the requirements for additional staff. 

IV, Other resources are appropriate to the .stated 

As mentioned in Criteria III, what is appropriate as it related to 
the University School in this period of change cannot be determine 
until certain decisions are made in the near future. However, 
at the present time, the school could not measure up to this 
criteria under its present operation until recently the interna 
condition of the building was vone of ;poor repair. During the 
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summer considerable effort was made to repair and repaint all 
areas of the school. In addition monies have been allocated to 
remodel several areas of the school in bad need of repair, most 
which were cited as deficiencies on the Southern Association 
Report made last spring. Other areas in need of remodeling 
for which no monies are available are science laboratories, 
business laboratory, music areas. Industrial arts, and the 
cafeteria. 



of 



Instructional materials and equipment are grossly lacking in the 
school. For the most part, this situation exists as a result 
of a long history of inadequate funding of the school in these 

areas , 



The library is most inadequate to meet th,e needs of any direction 
taken by the school. This deficiency was strongly emphasized 
in the State Accreditation Reports, and was included in the SACS 
Report as well. However, monies have been appropriated to permit 
enlarging and renovating this area. A five-year plan for purchasing 
equipment and materials needed to bring the inventory in the center 
up to acceptable standards has been included in the EIE plan. 



The curriculum of the school and the procedures used to implement 
the program are appropriate to the stated mis sion, ^ 

The proposed mission of the school most probably will required some 
change in this area from the present operation. Of course the 
extent of change needed cannot be determined at this time. 

At the present time the school maintains a balanced curriculum. 

The students have opportunities to develop skills which will prepare 
them for many and varied future pursuits. 



The program and operation is su 
phasing in and out of research 
planned. Excellent cooperative 
departments in the college and 
University School in some areas 
development activities are cont 
of note are the Departments of 
Economics, and Industrial Arts, 



fficiently flexible to permit the 
and development projects as they are 
arrangements exist between 
the related department of the 
, In these situations research and 
inuously being conducted. Worthy 
Science, Mathematics, Home 



Guidance services are provided for the students at the elementary 
and secondary levels. It was noted in the State Accreditation 
report and Southern Association study that there was the need for 
one additional jcounselor. 



The Executive v4Xoard will have the 
operational plan of relationships 
units of the College of Education 
School. This group will also have the authority 
for establishing the guidelines for implementing 
development function. It is estimated that this 
planning will be completed in the early spring. 



responsibility for developing the 
between instructional and service 
and University and University 

and responsibility 
the research and 
phase of the program 
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VI. 



There is a systematic and workab l e plan for colleetlna, 

Istrtevln^ and tnteroretlne datrr^gardi nf missio n accomrli^ 

Thi«* Area is very weak in the present operation. There are no 
^Learcrand evaluation personnel on our 

::“drc:^d“s; :re'J:pL“tmt:rs^:r:h: -cr^he university 

School students and faculty were used did 
of a particular project. 

There is ample reason to believe that in the 
successful implementation of the proposed R & D Plan. 




I 
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HOW DOES FAMU MEET THE CRITERIA? 



1 . T here is a precise statement of mission . 

In the philosophy of the Florida A and M University High School is the 

statement, "It serves and enriches the teacher education program of 

the University in many ways, especially: (1) by furnishing professional 

laboratory experiences, (2) by providing opportunities for directed 
observation and participation as inherent aspects of professional courses, 
and (3) by providing opportunities for experimentation and research. 



The flexibility of the program permits its adaptation to the needs of the 
professional courses rather than the courses being adapted to the ongoing 
program of a public school. 

Students preparing to teach test methods, techniques, and procedures 
in actual classroom settings under the close supervision of experienced 
teachers. 

Other units of the University, such as the department of speech, use 
the facility as a laboratory. 

2. The student mix is approp:>riate to the stated mission. 

The social, economic, intellectual, and geographic composition of the 
student body covers a broad spectrum which permits the pre-service teacher 
to get experiences in a setting which is not atypical. 

Of course, the racial mix leaves much to be desired. 

3. The school staff is appropriate for the stated mission . 

The teaching faculty, administration, and supporting staff are generally 
competent. However, additional training in research skills is needed. 

Additional teaching faculty is needed to provide more time for planning 
and research. A director of research and curriculum plaiuiing would also 

prove most helpful. 

4 . -Othe r resource s are app ropriate to the stale d .mi ssion. 

In order to discharge the stated mission, there should be at least two 
sections of each grade. This would necessitate the enlargement of the 
elementary school plant. 



o 
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HOW DOES FAMU MEET THE CRITERIA? 



At present the instructional materials and library holdings are 
adequate. 

Budgetary support for equipment and instructional materials is 
fairly adequate for the present program. However, additional expense 
money could be used to implement innovative programs. 

5. The curriculum of the school and the procedures used to implement the 
program are appropriate to the stated mission. 

Teachers develop syllabi in each subject area. These are articulated 
'Vertically and horizontally. The content of the syllabi determines the 
j^aming strategies used and the liistructional media needed. 

Group guidance and individual guidance and counseling are provided. 

Although each high school teacher has one planning period, an 
additional period would provide more time for research. 

The elementary school teachers do not have a daily period for 
planning. 

All teachers participate in an organized in-service training program. 

6. There is a systematic and workable plan for collecting, storing, retrievin g, 
and interpreting d ata regarding mission accomplishment. 

There is no definite systematic plan by which the school can ascertain 
the degree to which its mission is being accomplished. 

Lack of personnel has precluded the formation and implementation of 
such a program. 

Periodically an informal assessment is made of the number of 
university departments and students served. 



o 
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FUNDING REQUIRED TO MEET CRITERIA 



1. Renovation and expansion of buildings 

2. Educational equipment 

3. Salaries for approximately twenty (20) new persons 

4. Development of a special program to raise aspiration 

' level, academic achievement, and enhance 
self-concept of disadvantaged children 



$ 



290 , 000. 00 
50, 000. 00 
160 , 000 . 00 



50, 000. 00 



I 
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EVALUATION OF THE ALEXANDER D. HENDERSON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
ACCORDING TO THE BOARD OF REGENTS CRITERIA 
FOR TI-IE IDEAL LABORATORY SCHOOL 



1. Missions of the Alexander D. Herxderson University School: 

^ 

Tlie central mission is to improve teaching and learning in Florida schools. Tne 

principal ways of achieving this mission are: 

a. to develop new teaching materials, new ideas, and new strategies of instruc 
tion involving new technology 

b. to test new developments of strategy, materials, and ideas through system- 
atic research 

c. to provide models of superior teaching. 



Tliese missions seem to be unquestionably appropriate missions of a laboratory 
school. These missions are especially appropriate to the Alexander D. Henderson 
University School, as compared to public schools, because of the following factors: 



a. Continuity, sustained by university faculty who are dedicated to given 
development and/or research programs ; 

b. Freedom from interference with a promising program by individuals, in 
the community or on a board of education, who are not fully informed; 

c. Theory -based developments, which enable results to be integrated into a 
coherent program; 

d. Dedication of the university to the process of dissemination of knowledge, 
so that what is learned will improve teaching and learning in Florida 
schools. 



Henderson School, being only in its second year, is too new to have hilly deter- 
mined all of its research and development programs for achieving its missions. Further 
development of plans is in prog-ress. 



However, some research projects are operational. Among those in progress are 
the following: use of new teelmology in dealing with old problems in reading and in business 
education, analysis of teacher handling of student behavior ; modification of .teaching strat- 
,’qgies for specific objectives ;, and computer utilizaticn in^^IndMdualizatiorrof instimctt^ to 
provide continuing feedback to the learner . Examples of’projects in varying stages of 
planning are those on handwriting; understanding of the bases of our economic system; 
physical strengths and skills of young children; ocean sciences; and creativity. 



o 
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The commitment to research and development is not alone that of university per- 
sonnel; it is also that oi parents v/ho have applied for enrollment of their children in the 
laboratory school, Fartherrnore, tr*e students themselves have at least a partial percep- 
tion of their roles in a laboratory school and thus far have indicated their satisfaction 
with the school. 



2. Student Mix: 

It is not possible--nor is it necessary- -for a laboratory school to have a student 
body which is fully representative of the community. Wliat is necessary is that there be 
a sample of students such that the particular developments at particular stages may be 
pursued. Usually, the early stages v/ill be pursued in the laboratory which the Alexander 
D. Henderson University School provides ; later stages will utilize the appropriate groups 
to which the research and development be appropriate . 

With respect to representatives: Alexander D. Henderson University School draws 
its student body from two counties ; the range of mental ability, achievement and economic 
level is wide; and black and Spanish speaking children are enrolled. Henderson School has 
racial minority group representation in all but one level (grade). The issue of student mix 
appears to have its primary importance in relation to particular purposes of development 
and/or research. The school does recognize, through its enrollment of black students, the 
validity and the urgency of the need of minority groups to develop their human resources 
through education. 



3. Staff: 

'The staff of the Henderson School insufficient in number. 'The shortage is particularly 
acute in research staff. Personnel time — the time for planning by knowledgeable, creative 
professionals working in sustained programs --is basic to fulfillment of the missions. An 
effective laboratory school does not merely "keep school"; it must produce significant new 
effectiveness through research and development and it must identify and transmit its findings 
for that effectiveness. 

'The administrative structure, v/ith a Director (for curriculum and research) and an 
Assistant Director (for administration) does facilitate fulfillment of the missions. 



4. Plant, Equipment, Materials, Library: 

Fine physical plant exists for the ^present ^enrollment, with, muchv desirable equipment 
and a good beginning of instoicLionaLmaterials (but testing and development of instructional 
materials are part of the mission of the school). 'The library is being strengthened; very 
marked increases in library resources are essential. 
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5. 



Appropriateness of Program and Implementation of Program: 



• / I . n 'p-'-f’.'-'rso- Uiiverslty School students is a fairly 

The curriculum oi insiVu^tional allocations are essential if 

representative currxjiuia. S ^ .deouate for boys and girls. Moreover, it is 

the instructional progiain .s lO ^ school that planning time be bought, 

vl«..y impomr,. .. p.V.». 

so that constructive i 



improved learning strategies and inservice development of the staff are being sought 
earnestly by the staff through a researen ar.a oevelopment pUn. 



..^1 u-n- vuvqnn School research and development 
Snnig in ^iX'of the •'core'; subjects and in several 



is occuring or is in some stc^^e ot puau^mc 



^ 1 '-r-r-m-'iics end physical education. This involve- 

otlier important areas, suc.i as ar., eco., - cultivated by Henderson School, by 

Other personnel services . 



6. Plans for Collecting. Storing, Retrieving, and Interpreting Data Regarding Mission 



Accomplish ment : 



Of Oovofop™. teyood a . ■■oT^ lr.S.'Zr 

students, the testing of parents and teachers, an i t "plans" are necessarily 



A data bank has been S^^bank ^iU fLllSe quality control, 

the improvement of instruction. 
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IN TERMS OF 



CRITERIA USED TO DESCRIBE THE "IDEAL" LABORATORY SCHOOL 
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1. There is a precise statement of mission . 

P. K. Yonge Laboratory School has never been assigned a precise mission. 
Its functions have been determined by requests from and joint planning with 
the College of Education and other colleges in the University and perceptions 
of the Laboratory School leadership and faculty as to ways the School could 
render the greatest service, within the limitations of staff, space and 
funds available . 

With varying emphases through the years, the following functions 
have been operative throughout the history of the School; 

1. Service to the College of Education and, to a lesser 
degree, to other colleges of the University of Florida, 
in providing opportunities for graduate and undergraduate 
students to observe and work with children. 

2. Provision of a facility within which faculty and students 
of the University of Florida could conduct research. 

3. Service in the improvement of education in Florida and 
the nation. 

4. Provision of an excellent educational program for students 
enrolled in the School. 

In 1968-1969, a very significant step was taken in formulating a 
more precise statement of mission for the School. Representative 
faculty members of the College of Education were appointed to a 
"Commission on the Role of P. K. Yonge Laboratory School." After six 
months study and deliberation, which included review of the literature 
relative to laboratory schools and the history of P. K. Yonge, and 
hearings involving numerous University administrators and faculty, the 
Commission recommended that other functions be assigned lower priority 
in order to make the School "a great center for experimentation in 
education."^ The College of Education faculty approved the Commission's 
recommendation in April, 19^9 • 

A proposal, describing an experimental program for the School, and 
delineating provisions necessary for its implementation, has been prepared 
by the Director of the School, and is being examined by the College of 
Education faculty as of this writing. 



^"Report of the Commission on the Role of P. K. Yonge Laboratory School," 
Wm. M. Alexander, Chairman. January 30, 1969* 

^"A Proposal for Malting P. K. Yonge Laboratory School a Center for 
Educational Experimentation," J. B. Hodges. October 15, 19^9 • 
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The experimental program proposed will focus upon the following: 

a. Curriculum Content , A long-range curriculum development 
project will aim at preparing citizens for dealing with 
the increasingly complex problems of manlvind. It will 
focus upon the Study of Man and will integrate content 
from all relevant disciplines in building broad, basic 
concepts. It will extend students' learning experiences 
throughout the community and beyond. 

Year Round Operation . The School will operate year round 
with opportunities for students to vacation and travel at 
times most convenient and beneficial. The resources of 
the School will be available for a much longer part of the 
day. There will be much greater emphasis upon individual- 
ization of instruction. 

c. Termination of Public Schools ' Responsibility for . Students . 
The student will terminate his contact with the School at 
an age most appropriate to his individual needs and level 
of development • 

d. Utilization of Materials and Equipment . A model program 
in learning resources construction, testing and utilization 
will be in operation. 

e. Increasing Learning Efficiency . Major emphasis will be 
upon obtaining the quality of individualization which 
permits each student to have the right learning experience 
at the right time for continuous, successful progress. 

f . Utilization of Personnel . Innovative ways for gaining 
maximum retui-n from the School's investment in personnel 
will be tested. Grouping appropriate to teaching-learning 
tasks and the hypothesis that the student can accept much 
greater responsibility for his own learning will be tested. 

g. Recording and Retrieving Data on Students . More sophisti- 
cated procedures for classifying, storing and retrieving 
data on students vjill be developed, using the technological 
aids available. 



2 . 



/ 

The student mix is .appro prj. ate to the 



stated rni s s ion . 



A major advantage of the Laboratory Gehool -as a eenter for experi- 
mentation is that its student population can be controlled and modified 
as necessary to meet requirements of its experimental programs. 
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Although the only requirement for admission into P. K. Yonge Labora- 
tory School, at present, is completion of an application, and students 
are enrolled chronologically by date of application, the number from 
lo-wer socio-economic backgrounds is not as great as may be required for 
some of the experimental programs of the future . It is anticipated that 
admissions from University faculty families, presently restricted to 
fifty per cent, \^ill have to be reduced further, and a program be^ 
initiated to recruit the type students needed to obtain the distribu- 
tion desired. 

The present population provides students from age three until they 
have completed high school. It is possible that these limits may be 
extended, a3co. 



3 . The school staff 2 ^ appropriate for the stated mission . 

In the stimulating environment of a great University and through 
membership in its College of Education, the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 
faculty has made many significant contributions in spite of being handi- j 
capped by severe shortages of staff, space and funds. Operating within 
a climate which promoted self-examination of its own program and question- / 
ing of the traditions of American education, and with excellent consultant 
services available, the School has created fresh and imaginative approaches 
for the solution of many of the chronic problems of elementary and secondary, 
schools. Although its program has elicited commendation by many noted 
educators, the lack of resources for quality research and dissemination 
has caused the impact of its innovations upon public education to be 
limited. 



Numerous individuals and groups from the faculty have presented 
proposals for experimentation. In a number of cases, their ideas have 
been implemented in the program without provision for research. Examples 
are a middle school program, a differentiated staff plan for individual- 
izing instruction, an independent study program, the utilization of older 
students as teaching assistants in elementary classrooms, and multi-age 
grouping of students in the upper elementary grades. 



In other cases, innovative ideas have been dropped or delayed be- 
cause necessary funding could not be obtained. Most sngnificant among 
these have been a plan for .year round operation of the School; a design 
for developing an N-12, concept abased science curriculum; ^ and a model 
center for construction, ■utilization and testing oi G.earning resources. 



Although ./fLaboratory .School faculty have not .'.been allocated time- for 
■^adequately re&earo-hing their ■■innovative opm:rat:i,U’:'iS, ’iCons-iaerable •leso.cii cIi 
'has been carried out in 'the Sc.ho'ol by otlierc -.their cooperation. A 
recent survey showed that .under the School’s policy oi vpet'mitting Univci- 
sity faculty and doctoral students to conduct research in the School, 
seventy-five studies were conducted within a five-year period. Approxi- 
mately half were by students and faculty of colleges other than the 
College of Education. 
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Staffed at a level approximately equal to the average for public 
schools in the State, a shortage of manpower to perform functions be- 
yond providing an excellent educational program has been a persistent 
problem. Allocation of three additional positions in 19^8, partially 
alleviated this problem by enabling the School to employ an Administra- 
tive Assistant, a Director of Curriculum and a Research Consultant. 

Additional staff time will be required for performance of an ex- 
perimental mission and dissemination of results so that they have an 
impact upon public education in the State. The manpower required may 
be obtained by reducing the student population or employing additional 
staff. The former is not recommended. The present enrollment of 915 
in a program which extends from nursery through grade twelve, is at a 
minimum for some experimental programs which may be desired. 

Presently, 56 - 2 " academic positions, including that of Lunchroom 
Manager, are allocated. Non-academic positions include a School Nurse, 
a Registrar-Receptionist, a Bookkeeper and one Secretary. Two additional 
secretaries are employed under EIE. Contracts of academic personnel are 
for ten months. 

All academic contracts should be extended to twelve months and a 
minimum of 9j- additional positions should be added. Five additional 
secretarial positions should be allocated, freeing EIE funds presently 
used to provide essential clerical services. 



4. other resources are appropriate to the stated mission . 

The School plant barely meets minimum space requirements for the 
number of students enrolled. There are thirty-six classrooms for 9 I 5 
students, a ratio of 1:25. The plant is not air conditioned. 

Space will be needed for extension of the Schoo] Library into a 
model materials bureau. The additional space should include a studio 
for production of television tapes and movies; a curriculum materials 
preparation center; space for storage of curriculum materials and audio- 
visual materials and equipment; and space for learning laboratories in 
mathematics and communications. It is estimated that approximately 
3,000 sq. ft. will be required. 

A research center of approximately 3., 500 sq. ft. will be needed. 

Presently the School is a3.loc.ated $10,000 for equipment and $15,000 
for materials and p3.arib maintenance. Another $3.6,000 is collected in 
materials fees from children enrol3.ed in the School. Variable funds 
are available for matcria3.s and equipment under the Educational Improve- 
ment Act, depending upon the nature of the' approved program. This year , 
approximately $20,000 is available from that source. 
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The School has an excellent library and, v/ith the availability of 
EIE funds during the past tvo years, is acquiring an adequate supply of 
materials and equipment for instruction. Since one of the functions of 
the experimental program will be to test commercially produced materials 
and equipment, sufficient budgetary provision will be required. However, 
it is not anticipated that a major increase in funds for materials and 
equipment will be necessary. 



5 . The curriculum of the school and the procedures used to implement 
the program are appropriate to the stated mission . 

Experimentation in the areas listed represents a logical next step 
for the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School. Throughout its history, the^ 
School has received considerable recognition for the excellence of its 
program and its departures from traditional.procedures in applying fresh, 
creative approaches to the solution of educational problems. Such a pro- 
gram has been maintained by involving all faculty members in a continuous 
program of curriculum modification and improvement. 

A statement of "Values, Beliefs and Goals, formulated by the 
faculty and subject to systematic review and modification, serves as a^ 
guide for program development and instructional practices. It identifies 
values upon which all the School's operations are based as follows: 
involvement, sensitivity, democracy, responsibility, scholarship, and 
authenticity. 

The goals for pupils in the School are listed as follows: 

1. That each student develop increasingly positive perceptions 
of himself. 

2. That each student become an effective life-long learner. 

3 . That each student accept increasing responsibility for 
his behavior and learning. 

4. That each student develop those skills and attitudes 
necessary for effective group living and democratic 
interaction. 

5 . That each student learn to adapt to change and positively 
effect change. 

6 . That each student find real meaning for his life. 



^"Values, Beliefs and Goals Underlying the Program of P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School." February 28, I 968 . 
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Implicit in the values and goals expressed by the faculty is a focus 
upon the individual student as a unique being, whose uniqueness is valued 
by the School. The program has as its predominant characteristic, the 
maintenance of the human dignity of the individual student and provision 
for those experiences which facilitate his optimum growth. At a time 
when many schools over the nation are experimenting with programs for 
the individualization of instruction, P. K. Yonge has developed a pro- 
gram for individualization which embodies many unique strengths and 
avoids the regimented progression through isolated subject-matter units ^ 
so frequently present in such experiments. After examining P. K. Yonge 's 
program in I968, a Visiting gommittee of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools stated;^ 

It seems of special significance that 
attention be called to the unique status 
of the program which emphasizes and demon- 
strates individualization of instruction. 

Schools in general are making great efforts 
to achieve this purpose. P. K. Yonge has 
made major headway in this direction. This 
feature should be recognized, disseminated, 
and capitalized upon by both the College of 
Education and educational leadership in 
Florida . 



Evidence of success and support of the instructional program is 
seen in the "drop-out" rate of less than one per cent; continuous 
progress of students through the program without grade "repeats ; 
and a waiting list containing more than 3 >000 applications for 
admission into the School. 



6. There is a systematic and workable plan for collecting , storing, ^ 
retrieving and inte ^ ’preting data regarding mission accomp lishment . 

lack of provisions to evaluate the School* s programs and 
functions has been a source of frustration for the faculty and admin- 
istration of the School in the past. The proposed new role makes ade- 
quate provision for this aspect of the operation. 



^"Report of the Visiting Committee, Southern Association of Col^ges 
and Schools," Herbert Wey, Richard Palermo, Robert Fleming. 1968. > 
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Chapter V, Financial Support 



The basic funding pattern for the four university laboratory 
schools has been a combination of State Minimum Foundation Support 
(MFP), university funds, and, in some cases, tuition charges to the 

students . 



Until the 1967-68 fiscal year, the State Minimum Foundation dol- 
lars were channeled through the county of location. In 1967 special 
legis^Lation made the university schools "separate counties", in that 
minimiun foundation monies were allocated directly to the schools 
(through the Board of Regents), but the level of State MFP support 
for the county of location was maintained. 

The laboratory schools, as separate counties, also were elrgihle 
to apply for and receive support from the Educational Improvement Ex- 
pense Fund (EIE), established by the 1968 special session. The EIE 
monies are dedicated to special improvement projects and are not con- 
sidered part of the continuing operating base of the schools. 



Table 1 below shows the relative level of support from State M'P, 
EIE, university funds and student tuition budgeted for 1969-70 in. the 
respective schools. Table 11 translates the dollar figure into funding 
per student (average daily attendance). 
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TABLE I 

1969-VO budgeted SUITORT FOR UNIVERSITY LABORATORY SCHOOLS 

BY SOURCE OF FUNDING 



Source 




FSU 


FAMU 


FAU 


MFP 


$294,838 


$316,472 


$166,939 


$ 67,531 


EIE 


68,532 


73,128 


38,575 


19,831 


Univ . Fund s 


336,164 


389,600 


67,813 


175,273 


Til 1 t" 1 on 


16,000* 


24,000* 


-0- 


-0- 


XUJL l-Xwll 

TOTAL 


$715,534 


$803,200 


• 

$273,327 


$262,635 



*Estimated 



TABLE II 

1969-70 FIR3DING PER ADA FOR UNIVERSITY LABORATORY SCHOOLS 

BY SOURCE OF FUNDING 





VI 


FSU 


FAMU 


FAU 


ADA 


805 


799 


419 ,, 


218 


$ Per ADA 










MFP 


$366 


$396 


$398 


$310 


EIE 


85 


92 


92. 


91 


Univ. Funds 


418 


488 


162 


r804 


Tuition 


20 


30 


-0- 


>0- 


TOTAL 


$889 


$1,00^’' 


$652 


$1,205 


*A11 teachers 


on 12 months 


contracts. 
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Kot including 
laboratory schools 



tuition furids, the 1969-70 funding of each of the 
is expressed belov; in Table III in percentage by source: 



TABLE III 



RELATIVE FUNTHNG OF UNIVERSITY UBORATORY 


SCHOOLS BY 


SOURCE 


OF FUNDS 




UF 


FSU 


FAMU 


FAU 


Percentage 


of State MFP 6^ EIE 487o 


487, 


75% 


33% 


Percentage 


University Funds 527» 


52% 


25% 


67% 


Total 


1007o 


100% 


100% 


100% 



The schools do not receive fiscal support from the counties of 
location at this time. Table IV compares the current funding of the 

t 

four lab schools with the amount each would receive if the school vjere a 
county school . 

TABLE IV 

COMPARISON OF CURRENT UIs^IVERSITY LABORATORY SCHOOL 
FUNDING WITH LEVEL OF COUNTY SUPPORT 
(Not including EIE or Tuition) 



UF (Alachua) 

FSU (Leon) 

FAMU (Leon) 

FAU (Palm Beacli) 



Funding As County School 



Current 

Fundi 


mv 


631,002 


294,340 


706,072 


316,472 


234,752 


166,939 


232.804 


67.531 

• 


$1,804,630 


NA 



County 

Ei: fort_ Tota l 

142,340 437,178 

157,330 473,802 

83,029 249,960 

91J-82 158.713 

$1.319,653 



Total 



NA 
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Only FAMU V 70 uld fare better under the county funding approach. 

The other schools collectively would fall approximately $500,000 below 
the current support level if the schools v;cre funded as county schools. 

The question arises as to where the additional cost of the labora- 
tory schools accrues. The basic cost center is the teacher and his 
salary support. In the laboratory schools (excepting FAIRJ), the teachers 
are compensated at a higher level than their county school counterpart. 

At all the schools the student-teacher ratio is considerably lov 7 er than 
the comparable figure for the school in the county of location. 

Table V compares the student-teacher ratio of the laboratory school 
with the county and shov7s the number of positions generated by each ratio. 



TABLE V 

STUDENT- TEACHl^lR RATIO AND NUMBER OF TEACHING POSITIONS IN LABORATORY 

SCHOOL COMPARED WITH COUNTRY SCHOOLS 



As ^Labora to ry School 



As County School 





Rati 0 


r: r of Pes j JJj;)n s 


_R_ati_o 


'Number of 


UF (Alachua) 


16.3 


54.5 


22.8 


35.3 


FSU (Leon) 


15.4 


54.0 


22.1 


37.9 


FAMU (Leon) 


15.5 


25.0 


22.1. 


19.9 


FAU (Palm Beach) 


15.3 


14.0 


20.8 


10.5 


Note: Tlie Statev/ide K- 


12 Student-Teacher Ratio is 22.2/1 
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Tl,e teacher salaries which would be required to operate the schooli 
can be calculated by placine the laboratory school teachers in the ex- 
perience and loncevity compensation scales oi the respective county. 

Table VI below indicates relative level of teacher salary fundinc 
which would bo needed Cor the laboratory schools if teacher salaries 
were based on county salary scales. Also Table VI shows the teacher 
salary funding necessary for the laboratory schools using the student- 
teacher ratio of the county of location. 



TABIoE VI 

teacher SAIARY COMPARISONS: UNIXTJRSITY LABORATORY SCROOI.S 

VS. HYPOTHETICAL LEVEL OF COUI^TY SUPPORT 





Current 
Teacher 
Salary 
Fund infi 

$ 479,927 


County Funding 
with University 
School Student- 
Teacher Ratio 


County Funding 
with County 
Student-Teacher 
Ratio 


UF 


$ 433,173 


$280,564 


FSU 


484,380 


398,656 


279,816 


FAMU 


172,615 


191,355 


152,315 


FAU 


124,. 530 


109,788 


82,341 


TOTAL 




$1,1.12,972 


$795,036 



The data .shows that the $500,000 differential between the normal 
level of county support and the current funding level of the university 
schools can be accounted for totally by teacher salary differential and 
s tuclent-teaclicr 'ratio .differential . 



Chapter VI 

CONCLUSIONS JWD RECOMI4ENDATIONS 
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Chapter 

« 

CONCLUSIONS AND PECOMJ^'IENDATIONS 

In canparing their schools vrith the characteristics of the ''ideal” 
campus laboratory school, the laboratory school directors were per- 
haps as candid and realistic as one could be in assessing one's am 

situation. 

From their statements as presented in chapter IV, from visits, con- 
versations and other documents a number of conclusions seem justified. 
These are presented in the same format used in describing the "ideal” 
campus laboratory school. 

There is a precise statement of mission. 

The statements of missions are somewhat varied in their 

degree of clarity and precision. The University School at 
Florida State University has adopted a single mission, to 
become a research and development laboratory. The Florida 
A. & M. University School has stated a three fold mission, 

(1) professional laboratory' experiences, (2) directed obser- 
vation and participation, and (3) experimentation and research. 
No priorities were assigned but the evidence available leads 
to the conclusion that experimentation and research probably 
receives the least emphasis and support. The central mission 
of the A.lexc:nder D. 'Henderson \^>chool is stated rather broadly , 
although the ways of achieving its missions are somewhat more 
specific. TIjg P.K. ,Y.onge school J.s In process of formulating 

ft 

a more precise statement of mission, assigning top priority 
to making tlie school a center for experimentation in educa- 



tion. 
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Only where first priority is assigned to research and 
experimentat 3 -on can we conclude that the mission of the school 
could not be as well accomplished in settings other than that 
of a canpus laboratory school. 

2, The student rrJ.x is appropriate to the stated mission. 

None of the laboratory schools claims that its student mix 
is representative of the "average" public school in the county 
in which it is located. 

Both the University School at FSU and the P.K. Yonge School 
indicate that changes in admissions policies will be needed in 
order to carry out their proposed missions. VJhile the I.Q. 
level of students and the economic and educational level of , 

I 

the parents of students in these two schools has consistently been 

above average for their communities^ the per cent of black students 
in both schools has increased in recent years, the FSU school 

from 0.2% to 5.0% over the past five years. The per cent of 

black students in P.K. Yonge is presently 4.3%. 

T-Jhile tho social, economic, and intellectual composition of 
the student body at the FA.MU school covers a broad range, all 
of the students but 2 are black. The intellectual level of the 
school is in the generally accepted normal range and has shewn 
no significant variation during the past five years. There 
has •'been fisDire Taovement of children of university faculty mem- 
bers and other professional people to other schools in Leon 
County in '^recent years. 

The Alexander D. Henderson School does not claim that its 
student mix is representative of the community in which it is 
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located, nor does it consider this to be possible or necessary 
to acccxnplish its mission. As this school plans to field 
test in a range of nearby schools those new practices which 
appear most promising, v« are led to conclude that the student 
mix is satisfactory' for the initial testing of innovative ideas. 



The school staff is anpropriate for the stated mission 



None of the laODoratory schools is adequately staffed to 
perform its mission satisfactorily. Specialized staff necessary 
to provide leadership and supervision in research and exper- 



imentation are not provided in any of the schools. 

At the FSU school staff loads need to be reduced to provide 
planning time, the number of administrative staff is inadequate 
and there are no research or curriculum specialists attached 
to the school with full-time responsibility. The FAMU school 
needs planning time and additional training in research skills. 
The Henderson school is short in needed numloer of staff, in 
planning tire, and research staff. To perform functions beyond 
"keeping school" tiie P.K. Yonge staff is also short by several 
positions. 

Other resources are anprooriate to the stated mission 



The school plant is inadequate at all but the Henderson 
school. The bni Iding at FSU is in poor condi tion although so-ie 
renovati 0]i j.s rur-; uncler'-Jav, PeccT-uso of inadequate budget over 
a long .ocriod of ycr'cs the rsu school is t-roefLilly inadequate in 
Ithroty oth-u- n.-,tcrJ.;jTr. TV,e I'WW plai.f n^cds 

considerable renovation and enlargement of certain areas such 
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as the library, administrative suite, music rooms, industrial 
arts laboratory, etc. The Henderson school has a fine new 
plant but is short on equipment and library resources. Ad- 
ditional space is needed at P.K. Yonge for a materials storage 
and praducticn and for a research center. Additional budget- 
ary support is needed for an experimental program to test 
commercially produced materials. 



5. The curricu lum of the school and the rrocedure used to imnlement 
the pro^am are anprooriate to the stated mission. 

The curriculum at each of the schools includes many in- 
novative ideas and experimental procedures vrhich seem to be 
successful, vrhat is lacking is a carefully designed, rigorous 
program of analysis and evaluation of program innovations 
which is necessary in order to determine ho\^ effective such 
practices really are when cor:^arGd v;ith alternatives. 

6. There is a svstematic and ’•workable r>Ian for collecting, storing , 

retrievincT, in lemrc t ing data regarding mission accrrrolishment. 



None of the schools meets this criterion at a level 



approaching adequacy. All recognize this as a significant 
weakness and desire to develop in this area. At three of the 



schools, rsu, Hendersen, and P.IC. 
are in nrocass of do.vclc''-: /’ll l. hi". t 
funding for inDlc'’!entatit.'n. 



Yonge nlc./is for data nvrshr'-.s 
Ill i. c >• ' ■' 5 re ? 6 >31 1 i c!'. 3 



Recommendations 



The staff members of the Chancellor's office, after studying 
the available data, consulting an advisory committee, and considering 
the recommendations of an outside consultant, recommend the following: 

1. Each of the campus laboratory schools now operating should 
be continued. 

We believe that campus laboratory schools have a legitimate 
place in the search for ways of improving education and in 
the training of teachers. We are convinced that, with 
proper encouragement and support, campus' laboratory schools 
can make significant contributions to education through care- 
fully designed and conducted programs of research and experi- 
mentation which could not be as well carried out in other 
settings. 

2 . The campus laboratory schools should receive basic financial 
support comparable to that which public schools receive from 
local, state, and federal sources. 

Funding sufficient to properly educate their students should 
be automatic and assured. These schools provide a significant 
service in educating a segment of the children and youth in 
their ccrriUiunil'ics . The sup^^ort for this should be ecjual to that 
provided for the public schools in the counties in which the 
schools arc located. 

At present, the laborntov> schools receive no support from 
local tax sources. Some way should be devised to make such 
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support available. If the laboratory schools should cease 
to exist, it would be necessary for the county school boards 
to assume responsibility of educating the children. 

3. Support for research and experimentation should be provided 
over and above basic support. 

Funding for research and experimentation should not be auto- 
matic but should be on a program basis. This means that each 
school should present proposals for such efforts which describe 
how the project will be carried out and implemented. A cost 
estimate should accompany each proposal, 

i 

Part of the funding for research should come from normal support 
for research in the institution, not necessarily limited to 
the College of Education. Part should come from funds expected 
to be available through Senate Bill No, 1276. It can be reasonably 
assumed that some could come from federal sources and/or private 
foundations . 

4, The Commissioner of Education should designate the campus laboratory 
schools as research and development centers and the Florida Depart- 
ment of Education should assume responsibility for statewide 
dissemination of tested materials and practices. 



Approval of the labor«'\lory schools centers is 
order to make tliom eligible recipients of state 



necessary in 
funds wliich the 



1 
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Commissioner will request for educatioiial research and development. 

The case for this step is developed in some detail in the consultant’s 
report and will not be repeated here. 
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While the laboratory schools should be expected to accomplish 
a limited amount of dissemination to nearby schools, the function 
of widespread dissemination of better practices in education is 
a legal responsibility of the Florida Department of Education. 
Mechanisms and staff for its accomplishment on a statewide 
basis are present and operational in the Department. 

5. Productive and mutually beneficial relationships with the 

county school systems in the counties where laboratory schools 
are located should be developed. 

Florida statutes require that laboratory schools operated by 
state universities be treated as if they were separate school 
districts. However, as they provide education for a number of 
children in the counties in which they are located, there should 
be some degree of involvement with county school boards. Although 
control of the laboratory school should remain in the university 
to which it is attached, the administration of the laboratory 
schools should involve the county school board in determining policies 
related to student mix, facilities and equipment, faculty qualifi- 
cations, and local dissemination of tested innovative procedures 

and materials. 



The importance and urgency of this rcccnrineudation is discussed 
further in the consultant's report. 

The campus laboratory schools should continue to encourage the 
use of the school by university faculty researchers. 



Exhibits B and D describe numerous uses of the FSU school and 
P. K. Yonge by faculty researchers. It should be noted that 
faculty researchers from outside the Colleges of Education often 
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„ake use of the laboratory school.' To the extent that such 
activities can be accomodated without impairment of the 
central mission of the school, they should be continued and 



encouraged. 
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REPORT OF THE CONSULTANT 

The Legislators, the Chancellor, and all others 
prompting the study of the campus -laboratory schools in Florida 
are to be commended for encouraging and authorizing this study 
at such an appropriate time in the state's already illustrious 
history of education. 

The universities and particularly their colleges of 
education are emphasizing the importance of teacher education, 

and accepting responsibility for providing research and develop- ^ 

/ 

ment leadership necessary to improve education throughout the 
state . 

The State Department of Education, influenced by 
Commissioner Christian, has been authorized to "expand. . .cap- 
ability in planning the state's strategy for effecting constructive 
educational change. . .necessary to achieve greater quality in 
education." Senate Bill No. 1276 "creates a program of 
educational research and development. . .; providing for the 
designation of participating schools. . .for the purpose of 
testing specific educational programs and practices." 

The administrators and teachers in the campus -laboratory 
schools have demonstrated their concern and capacity to make ' 
the schools research and development centers at a time when 
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schools generally are expected to undergo significant changes. 
Surely, these factors warrant a careful consideration of 
whether the campus -laboratory schools might be strengthened 
and requested to "gear-up" for such important roles as re- 
search, experimentation, and development in education. 

Vice-Chancellor Tucker, Dr. Moorer , and the Study 
Committee are also commended for planning a comprehensive 
study and conducting it quickly, objectively, and efficiently. 

In addition to a thorough review of the research related to 
the questions raised by all concerned, the Study Committee's 
report includes information provided by the schools, the colleges 
of education, the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 
and by individual faculty members of the schools and universities. 
The consultant will not review all the questions and issues raised, 
nor all the information and data presented -in the Committee report. 
He is, however, focusing on three questions and suggestions 
apparently most crucial to all concerned with or participating in 

the study: 

1. Would designating the campus -laboratory schools as 
research and development centers and strengthening them to perform 
this expanded role be mutually beneficial to the schools, their 
sponsoring universities, the State Department of Education, and 

to Florida education generally? 

2. Are the traditional arguments favoring the canipius- 
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laboratory schools justifiable in the Florida situation? 

3. How can the functions, resources, and relations 
of the campus -laboratory schools be expanded to include re- 
search and development? 

I. Designating the campus -laboratory schools as 
research and development centers could benefit the universities, 
the state education systems, and the laboratory schools them- 
selves. This move could; (1) tend to clarify and enhance 
the role and functions of the laboratory-schools; and, (2) cause 
the universities, the State Department of Education, the funding 
agencies, and the county school boards and administrators to 
accept more responsibility for the schools thus designated. 

There is obvious confusion about what the lab-schools are doing, 
should do, and can accomplish. This confusioii puts both the 
lab-schools and supporting agencies in an untenable position. 

The county does not support them and justifies its lack of 
interest and support by saying the lab-schools cater to a special 
clientele and, therefore, are in effect "private" schools. 
University faculty and administrators are reluctant to allocate 
"higher education" money to them because of uncertainty about 
how the lab -schools fit into higher education. The lab -school 
teachers and administrators are working V7ith university colleagues 
to develop better understanding of their imitual interests and 
problems. Three of the lab-schools have^developed planS to 
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make the student body more representative of the community at 
large. This provision will of necessity bring them into a 
new relationship to the county or counties from which students 
are drax^m . 

j_g already ovidence that these modxf ications are 
"paying off." It is interesting to observe how the P. K. Younge 
faculty projection of that school's functions compares with the 
recommendations made by the University of Florida faculty 
committee. The proposed planning board at Florida State is 
approved and Xvforking closely with the lab-school administrators 
and teachers. It has this week been agreed that FAMU, Florida 
State, and their lab-schools will work together in an effort 
to give childhood education specialists, university and public 
school faculty, more relevant and up-to-date training. Dr. Nelson 
is encouraging the Henderson faculty to seek aid from FAU. The 
latter is responding. In every instance when professional 
colleagues have examined the potential of the lab-school for 
resolving educational problems, mutual interests and approaches 
have evolved. The same is true with the State Department of 
education. Since the Commissioner is now authorized to 
designate certain schools as centers, it is strongly recommended 
that he approve the campus- laboratory schools as centers. Much 
planning has already gone into making this a highly productive 
move for all concerned. Tire sources of support and organizational 
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structure for such an arrangement will be discussed later. 

II. The arguments put forth by those who favor campus 
laboratory schools as research and development centers are: 

1. High risk experimentation is safer to conduct and 
is likely to be more productive in a laboratory setting. First, 
it should be said that the risk involved in experimenting with 
children is two-fold. First, the risk that because of super- 
stition, political pressure, claims of invasion of privacy, the 
research and experimentation can never be initiated; or, even 
worse, having been initiated is aborted. The costs, the energies 
and time of the researcher and subjects are all wasted. No new 
knowledge about learning or process or material or stimulation 
is gained. Second, there is the risk that students will be 
harmed or teachers exploited simply to accommodate the special 
interests of the researcher. For a treatise on this latter 
risk, one should review Daedalus , Spring, 1969. This issue is 
titled "Ethical Aspects of Experimentation with Human Subjects." 

All the risks of the second type can be handled by having an 
appropriate advisory board of the- lab-school faculty and university 
faculty plan and approve the type of experimentation to be con- 
ducted in the lab-school setting. More risky research should 
be carried on in a clinical setting where there are more and 
better instruments for immediate feed-back. 

Because of the first risk little or no sound research 
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can be conducted in a public or parochial school. In the 
Florida lab-schools, much significant research has been done 
and is underway; research on learning disabilities, per- 
sonality development, testing of a wide variety of materials, 
self-image development exercises, multi -age -grouping plan, 
diagnosis and remediation in reading for culturally disadvantaged, 
new ways of focusing attention of all age levels on man, etc., 
etc.. Some of this research has prompted significant changes 
in education (the CAI experiments at Florida State and the self- 
image work done by Combs at the University of Florida are only 
two examples). This research was done with parent, student, 
and teacher understanding and cooperation. This is possible 
in the campus -laboratory school but not in regular community 

settings. 

2. Training the school staff for responsible participation 



in experimentation and research can best be done in the university 
setting. The reading program at FAMU, the math and science 
materials testing at Florida State (the research program approved 
at Florida State provides for research training for the teachers), 
the Oceanography program for young children at Henderson, the 
use of the computer in teaching science and the unified science 
program at P. K. Younge--participation by teachers in all these 
research midcrtakings is possible because the teachers and 



researchers work togetVicr to develop 



■the designs and jskills 



to 



campus lab-schools can and will secure the support and relations 
to warrant their becoming research and development centers. 

First, if and when a campus lab-school performs well 
the basic function of "educating children and youth'," it 
should have all the financial support the public provides for 
this function--MFP, Title I, Title III, EIE, housing cost and 
local supplements. 

Higher education has been bearing the cost of housing 
and part of the cost of personnel and materials. None of the 
lab-schools have had county or other local tax supplemental 
support. To earn full support the campus lab- school should 
provide adequate curriculum to a representative student body 
and should relate itself to the county and/or State Department 
of Education in whatever ways will assure the public of the 
fulfillment of its responsibility and thus justify full public 
support. Representation, communications, support and organiza- 
tional relations of the lab-schools are very real problems. 

They cannot be ignored or allowed to destroy so much potential 
for educational improvement. The lab- schools can never play a 
positive role in state-wide educational improvement until these 
problems are resolved through legislative, statutary, or admin- 
istrative resolutions. 

Second, laboratory and field experiences are as 
effective in deepening and broadening the education of .teachers 
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as is the lab and field experiences of engineers, and hospital 
and community experiences for doctors, Florida needs good 
teachers just as badly as it needs good engineers and good 
doctors. Many of the lab experiences-- tutoring , team teaching, 
media uses, library usuage and supervision, student testing and 
evaluation, recreation supervision, planning and conducting 
field trips, use of aides and para-professionals working on 
curriculum revision task forces, conducting community studies, 
etc., --can be provided in a campus lab-school at less cost to 
the college of education and in a setting more apt to make 
them fruitful. 

The campus lab-school faculties and administrators 
and governing boards must accept this responsibility to 
teacher education and in fact take advantage of it in designing 
and carrying-out experimental programs. Likewise, the budget 
of the college of education should reflect adequate support 
for this function. Simply stated, educating children and youth 
is a function which if performed by a campus lab- school warrants 
support; providing various teacher education services is a 
separate but not incompatible function, which also warrants 
support through the regular budget of the college of education. 
Incidentally, colleges of education which do not sponsor lab- 
schools need to provide these experiences in some other setting. 
Thus, they need to budget the support for them. For example. 
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education . 
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South Florida can provide a much richer and wider experience 
for students of education through the schools in Tampa and 



St. Petersburg than Florida Atlantic or Florida State through 



their lab-schools. It costs South Florida no less money to 



do so. The point is that these experiences are essential to 
teacher education. They should be planned and budgeted by 
the colleges of education. The money should be spent however 
and wherever the functions are best performed. The functions 



can be performed in a campus lab-school if it is representative 



comprehensive, and willing to cooperate with colleges of 



is probably a most suitable center for research and development. 
If the campus lab-school participates productively in this 
function it should receive from appropriate and designated 
sources financial support for its participation. This principle 
is simply stated but not so simply implemented. At P. K. Younge 
the research and development is dominated by the lab-school 
faculty; at Florida State by University faculty, individual 



faculty members and single departments! In all the lab-schools 
the research and development effort x^ould be more productive 
and far more deserving of support if it covild be cooperatively 



Third, research and development as defined in Senate j 

Bill No. 1276 and by the foundations and federal agencies is 
another function. As discussed earlier, the campus lab-school 
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defined by the lab-school, the State Department of Education and 
the sponsoring university or agency. (The above statement refers 
only to research and developmental activities appropriate to the 
role and functions of lab-schools and defined in Senate Bill 
No. 1276. It does not refer to basic research which, as everyone 
knows, grows out of a creative, informed, and seeking mind--"out 
of the cut'iosity of an individual"). 

College of education deans and professors do not feel 
that university budgets and the way they are administered 
support research and development in education adequately and 
thus the deans are not given the freedom and the means to 
support research and development in the lab-schools. To admit 
that all deans and all professors express this feeling does not 
dismiss the need for each university or the University System 
to make a careful study of the criteria by which research 
positions, assistance, facilities, and funds are allocated. 

Surely, the criteria for allocating research support should 
guarantee that a college or department which generates support 
should receive it and one should not receive the support generated 
by another. 

While these three functions--education of children and 
youth; service to teacher education; and, research and 
development--are complementary, they are distinctly separate 
functions. This separateness of function .^shou Id ^.determine the 
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sources and amounts of funds; the relation of lab-schools to 
the public (state) on the one hand and to the university on the 
other; and the nature of the governing board. Each service is 
for a different clientele; is supported with funds allocated 
for that specific function; and, envolves planning and action 
of different groups. With the clarification of these functions, 
funding consistent with the functions performed and a clear 
delineation of who is responsible for the activities designed 
to carry out each function, the campus lab-schools could 
contribute significantly to the effectiveness and efficiency 



of education in Florida. 
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A POSITION i^APER ON AND UECWD^U^NDAVIONS 
CONCERNING THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION'S 
LAPOR/M'ORY SCHOOL 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 



INTRODUCTION ; 

The reconimonclnLi ons presented in this paper arc based upon a number 
of work conferences and meetings held within the College of Education, 

I 

These gatherings have involved key personnel from departments, support 
services units, the University School, the Schools of Business, Home 
Economics and Music. 

These recommendations that the meetings have generated reflect no 
single person's ideas; no single person's position. Rather, they repre- 
sent the composite thinking of those who have a stake in attempting to 
bring a viable purpose to this School, They reflect the experiences of 
the past ten years or more, and they seek to avoid competing and/or in- 
compatible operational characteristics which have, to this point, detracted 
from the optimal contribution of the- School, Essentially, the several 

I 

recommendations attempt to support an operational model compatible with 
a stated mission, 

RATIONALE ; 

It is most unlikely that any enthusiastic support can be generated 
among legislators and professional educators to rnaintain a plain "good 
school" on this or any other university campus. The fuzzy notion that 
these schools contribute extensively to the training of teachers in some 
..unique manner - whicli .Is not otherv^i ,se ciLta iuable in the Tf’gular public 
school setting - is already under serious philosophical and operational 
scrutiny. 

The concept .advanced in this -paper suggests , tha t the unique function 
of a laboratory school is one of providing a controlled research environment 
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for the use of professional teacher trainers. In this environment tlie whole 
array of educational specialists would carry on high risk research and devel- 
opment activities related to the teaching-learning function with little or no 
external intervention on the professionally agreed upon process. As the tools 
and strategies of the teaching-learning process have become more sophisticated 
and as the techniques for monitoring and evaluating learning have improved, 
it is unthinkable for professional education specialists not to have a controlled 
learning environment at their disposal. The position of a laboratory school for 
development and implementation on a continuum may be seen in Figure 1. 

While the laboratory school will serve as the focal point for generating 
many advanced educational ideas and it, indeed, may have several clinical 
components for basic research undertakings, its major thrust will be the 
day-to-day research and development (innovation testing) which readies an 
instructional invention for broader implementation.' This function includes 
exhaustive analysis of variables, design modi ficat ions , product evaluation, 
retraining program designs, curricula balance and the like. 

Underlying this R&D responsibility must be a total systems concept which 
provides for funding, personnel, material and other components of long range 
planning and program monitoring. Based upon this systems approach the lab- 
oratory may be expected to achieve a more formidable return f?:om its human 
and fiscal resources. Furthermore, it may be expected to more wisely direct 
its energies along an agrr^ed ugc'i'i critical path i.n acliic'V i.ng the. ol‘)jectlvcs 
it has set out to accomplicb. 

In this proposed setting, an Exocut ive Foard wil l have tliC major n ospon- 

sibility for developing the operational model of relationships among instruc- 
tional and service units of the College and the University. The major effort 
will be to establi.sli maximum kind.-, of inUotact i.rm .uhroufib .«hich renearoh and 
development program designs can thrive in the laboratory setting. Hopefully, 
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it v/ill include joint appointment of instructional personnel, when appropriate, 
clear avenues for continuous dialogue and full departmental commitments tov;ard 
maximizing all research and development efforts in this environment. The 
operational model proposed is described in Figure 2, This model, however, 
would be subject to modification and refinement by the Executive Board when 
experience justifies such modification. 



FIGURE 2 



/N 
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In this model, the Board and its administrative officers play a bridging 



and orchestrating role, one which blends research and development ideas 



and inventions into the testing environment of the laboratory. In addition, 
the model suggests a critical mass of experience and expertise that personnel 



from the multiple disciplines can br-’ng to bear to accomplish instructional 



tasks in legitimate and imaginative surroundings. 



The traditional laboratory school has run its course, A school for 



children of the faculty and selected community parents is an untenable con' 



cept for continued fiscal support - even if it does have some degree of 



educational relevance. Furthermore, the day-to-day training of teachers must 



be accomplished in the diverse environments of the public schools. Imaginative 



program innovations can also be demonstrated and continuously monitored in the 
public school setting. But where is an. idea to be initially developed and 
tested? This is the key question for the professional educator, and it is 
the key facility void which now exists in the educational structure. 



There is a great need for a specially designed laboratory in which pro- 



fessional education scholars can embark upon research and development activities 



including high risk designs, with enough sophisticated monitoring back-up and 



recycling - retraining capabilities to preclude children being hurt in the 



process. In this setting the full range of the Instructional staff must be of 
the highest caliber - committed to continued professional growth. Its student 



population must be generated and maintained in keeping with the reality of 



the R&D mission as dete.r mined by the Boaid. Technical and material resources 



must reflect high capability and reaUstic. .financial resources must be available 



Florida State University has this research and development posture, and it 
is time that we embark upon the task of designing one in a new generation of 



laboratory schools; schools which ..c.aii a -.unique .aVKcl accelerating role, in 
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bridging theory and practice. 

II I . RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

1, Tlie University' School should be designed as a laboratory environment 
within which maximal research and development efforts in curriculum, 
organizational staffing patterns, teaching strategies and learning theory 
can be conducted by the various departments of the College, 

2, In this environment the training of student teachers should be primarily 
a "hands off" electronically controlled observation experience. Further- 
more, it is recommended that emerging differentiations of staff be a 
major support concern in this environment, 

3, Technical capabilities, including adequate performance monitoring of tjie 
system, should be developed to support this R&D mission. Other material 
resources should also be brought to bear with this idea in mind. College 
of Education departmental fiscal and human resources should be utilized 
when possible to support this objective, 

4, The Dean of the College of Education should be empowered to appoint a 
five-man Executive Board of Education to establish policy, ensure program 
implementation consistent with the R&D function of the school, and assume 
the general responsibility for the operation of the school, 

5, The Board should establish guidelines for overseeing the implementation 
of programs consistent with the lu'oad research and development function 
of the school. 

.6, The Executive Board should consist o.i; fi seidor profcisr.ors .appointed 
from within the College of Education by the Dean for staggered three 

year terms, 

7, The Board should have the responsibility for determining the pupil popula- 
tion to support its stated Research and Development function and it siiould 
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have the authority to achieve this pupil population mix in all reasonable 
haste, 

8. In consultation and cooperation with the departments within the College 
of Education and the approval of the Dean, the Executive Board should 
employ personnel to carry out the instructional roles of the school's 
program. As part of its system construct, the Board, in cooperation with 
the College units, would also provide for continuous instructional staff 
development and proficiency analysis, 

9, The Executive Board will recommend fiscal needs and procedures to the 
President through the Dean and the Vice President of Academic Affairs, 

The Executive Board will also be responsible for the development of pro- 
posals and planning documents to achieve additional funding, and it may 
call upon departments within the College to assist in accomplishing these 

tasks, 

10, The Executive Board will maintain continuous liaison vrith the State 
Department of Education in accordance with the lines of coramunicat ion 
established by the Dean of tlie College of Education, 

11, The Dean's office will encourage and support the Board's exertion of 
professional leadership and operational autonomy in. carrying out its 
functions, 

12, In consultation and cooperation with the departments of the College of 
Education the Executive Board will be responsible for establishing, the 
personnel policies for the instructional staff of the iJniversi.ty School. 
This will include decisions on such items as differentiated roles, 
permanency of instructional staff, analysis of teaching effectiveness, 
salary, and the like. 
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13. The Executive Board with the approval of the Dean, v^ill employ 

a school management specialist to carry out the day-to-day routine 
of the school and a curriculum specialist to ensure the articula- 
tion of program developments and the continuity of research and 
development activities. 

14. The Board will have the responsibility of describing to the parents 
of laboratory students the instructional characteristics of the 
school and the monitoring techniejues v^hich will be used as the basis 
for selecting students, monitoring students, providing special instruc- 
tion for students and returning them to a public school setting if 
this is appropriate. 

IV. TIMETABLE FOR TRANSITION; 

It should be noted that the timetable for transition is critical to 
the operation of the school this next year. It is recommended that this 
approval be granted as quickly as possible so that the Board can be appointed 
and • functioning by the first of August. It is ho]5ed that this will allow 
the Board time to appoint a manager and curriculum specialist prior to the 
Fall operation of the school. Furthermore, parents need to be notified as 
to the new thrust of the school and selection procedures need to be placed 
into effect to begin to develop a pupil population consistent with the Board’s 
deliberations and decisions. 

It should also be noted that EIE monies should bo utilized so as to 
facilitate the achievement of the now goals of the school. 
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Evaluation of the Traditional Budget 



Recently, educational budgeting has come under attack from 
many sources, including the business and political world. The 
traditional budget does have many short-comings. Levin summarizes 
the major criticisms below: 

1. The budget has been structured primarily as a device to 
facilitate fiscal accounting, and secondarily toidentify some 
broad functional programs, 

2, The organizational structure of the budget, with its 
traditional and legalized description and interpretation of 
categor ies has established the stereotyped models currently 

employed as the basis for all stages of the budgetary process 
in local schools, " « / i 

^ 3, There are inconsistencies in that the categories do not 

include all of the costs that would be assumed from their 
descriptive titles. Segments of inherent components of the 
function have been extracted and included under other categoriesL 
generally to meet a special fiscal or other expediency, 

4, Although most of the major categories are described as 
broad programs, they are subdivided with primary concern for 
objects of expenditures, salaries, materials, and other, rather 
than for meaningful subprograms, 

5, The emphasis on objects rather than on programs in the 
budgetary process encourages an automatic incremental approach 
to existing objects, rather than a consideration of the cost- 

output relationship of programs that are either in effect or 
proposed, 1 



Levin, Sol; "The Need for Budgeting Reform in Local Schools" 
.^^Mgational Plannin(r-Pro gra.rn]ii ing-lUuIgeti A Systems Approach. , 

ITarrf X, IFartley, Tln-eTt]itlTarr^^^^ e , J * 1968), 

p , 1 3 7 , 
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In short, the traditional school budget which emphasizes function 
and objects of expenditures with line^item accountability, io 
receiving much of the blame for the lack of proper planning and 

evaluation in educational management. 

Consequently, many school administrators are looking for a 
better management vehicle to improve their evaluation and planning 
of educational programs. 

A look at the University School Budget for the past few years 
is evidence that we have failed to implement the basic proposition that 
in a dynamic environment such as education "those who do not antici- 
pate and prepare for the future usually discover a crisis when the 

future becomes the present". 

Without exception, the present budget structure neither encourages 
nor assists an orderly rational view of the future. It 
does not deny the possibility of planning in the sense of our use 
of the word. But, it fails to organize resource utilization problems 
in a way that invites a planning viewpoint; also it fails to organize 
cost information by a method that permits relating requirements to 



ob j ectives . 

By comparison, the University School PPBS model facilitates 
planning and evaluation. While the traditional budget does not deny 
the possibility o£ planning, PPBS does not insure that it will take 
place. The contrast is that the former hinders sophisticated 
planning while the latter facilitates it. The traditional budget 
rails to relate costs to objectives but this is required with PPBS. 



The advantages of PPBS will be discussed in detail later. The next few 
pages of this report will be devoted to an historical evaluation 




of University School budireting procedure. This is necessary for one 

* 

to see the many advantages of the PPBS model and is a requirement of 
the proposal. 



University Scliool Dudretin^ Procedures - An Historical livaluation 



On examination of available budgetary and fiscal records for 
the University School, it seems apparent that little actual or 
meaningful planning has gone into budgeting during the last decade 
or oven during the entire existence of the school. The quality 
and quantity of budgetary records at the University School is very 
poor, serving to reinforce the conclusion as to the lack of real 
planning that has gone into the budgets of past years. 

The position occupied by the University School in the organ- 
ization of the Florida State University, the Board of Regents, and 
the State Department of Education, has created a unique, often hazy 
state of affairs for the University School, This is especially 'true 
in the areas of budgets and fiscal management. Over the years the 
school has received funds from various combinations of the following 
sources: State Department of Education, Leon County Board of Public 

Instruction, Board of Control, Board of Regents, Federal Agencies, 
Florida State University, and parents of students enrolled in the 
school (payment of tuition fees). Also, to add more uncertainty to 
the issue, the yearly allocations from these various sources are 
never really known as to the actual amount until the last minute. 

Thus, adequate planning is made even more difficult and almost pointless 
One of the factors making the Demonst ru tion Scliool unique is its 
funding from other school systems in Florida is the obvious fact that 
it has no taxing powers. Since it can levy no taxes to produce its 
share of the Minimum Foundation Program 75/25 funding of schools, it 
must depend upon the University and the Board of Regents for any 
funds over and above state provisions through the Minimum Foundation 
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Program. The allocation of funds from year to year has followed a 
definite pattern of just enough funds to get by for several years 
and then a boost for one year to allow the school to try to catch 
up on needed program improvements, materials, deficiencies, and 
lagging pay schedule. 

Yearly budgetary increases have ranged from .5% to 32'« over the 
previous year. Major increases have been due to salary changes 
occurring when teachers were placed on twelve-month contracts or 
when the salary schedule was substantially up-graded. Non-salary 
categories have not been increased sufficiently on a yearly basis to, 
keep up with the 4-5% yearly increases in costs due to inflation. 

(See budget comparisons on next page.) 
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As with most traditional budgeting, this University School budget 
reflects little consideration as to the type of program being carried 
out in any of the grades or departments. Identical allocation of funds 
is made for areas that could not possibly have the same programs or 
fiscal needs. The last ten years have seen some improvement in the 
allocation of funds. This is illustrated on the following page with 
comparison of the 1959-60, 1963-64, and 1968-69 Expense Budgets. The 
different budgets contain varying categorbs from those shown on the 
next page, but some areas had to be combined in order to allow 
comparison with the other two budgets. A few areas of the program have 
been omitted in showing these three Expense Budgets. 
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COMI'AIUSON OP DliPARTMliNTAL EXl’PNSli BUDCHTS 

% 

1959-60/1963-64/1968-69 




Department/ Grade 


Allocation 

1959-60 


Allocation 

1963-64 


Allocation 

1968-69 


Elementary Art 


$200 


$ 


$575 


Elementary Science 


80 






Slementary Spanish 


40 






Kindergarten 


80 


50 


700 


1st Grade 


260 


200 


700 


2nd Grade 


200 


200 


700 


3rd Grade 


200 


200 


525 


Intermediate 


540 


2400 


1300 


Special Education 


60 


80 


200 


Sub-Total 


$1660 


$^130 


“T7TSTJ 


7th Grade 


180 


110 


$ 


8th Grade 


180 


115 




Agriculture 


60 






English 


200 


150 


1500 


Mathematics 


80 


75 


700 


Social Studies 


70 


150 


880 


Foreign Languages 


60 


100 


550 


Science 


800 


1100 


1290 


Home Economics 


950 


450 


400 


Business Education 


630 


150 


38 2 


Music 


625 


900 


1800 


Physical Education 


1560 


1100 


500 


Art 


700 


1000 


1200 


Industrial Arts 


1000 


1000 


1550 


iSub- Total 


‘jumr 




TTD7737 



iiMi 
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Library 

Guidance 

TOTAL 



$2300 

250 



$9345 



$2300 

200 



$8695 



******** 

$2200 

750 



$ 13,702 




* * 
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As the years have progressed, the disparity between the funds 
allocated for expenses in the elementary grades and the funds for 
secondary grades/departments has decreased. The 1959-60 budget 
indicates the amount received by the elementary grades was about 
one-fourth of the amount provided for the secondary program. In 
1968-69 the elementary program received an amount approximately 
equal to one-half of the secondary budget. These differences seem 
very great and the traditional budget gives no indication as to why 
there are differences in the funds required by different grades and/ 
or programs. The PPBS approach should eliminate the above problem 
and each aspect of the school’s program will be funded according ^ 
to its own needs and not according to the position it occupies in ^ 
the school stricture. 

Cost data generated by this project show that the disparity 
still exists in tlie teaching of math. Furthermore, funds 
expending for math instruction are lowest in kindergarten and increase 
thereafter for each year of instruction. This is partly due to the 
emphasis Americans place on the secondary school and the greater 
bargaining power of the Departmentalized secondary school. No 
management system, however, will automatically ensure the optimum 
allocation of funds among the grade levels but the PPBS model will 
ensure that the Administrator does not conveniently forget about the 
problem. 

The collection of tuition from all students has -allowed fhc up- 
grading of the Uniyersity’s School program to a higher level than 
would be possible with just the funds received from the State and 
from the University. The collection of tuition helps to offset the 
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lack of taxing ability on the part of the University School in 
supplementing funds received through the Minimum foundation Program. 

During the early 1960-s, there was a different tuition charge 
for the three divisions of the University School. The charges were 

as follows: Kindergarten $10.00 

Elementary 6.50 § 

Secondary 7.50 

Currently, there is a $10.00 fee charged per quarter for all students, 

K through 12. The change to the quarter system for all students by 
the University has brough additional funds into the University School. 

It now collects for three full terms as opposed to two and one-half 

terms while operating under the trimester system. 

Budget allocations have received very little attention as to 
actual needs of the school or relevance to stated goals of the school. 
The only occasion for members of the instructional staff to be called 
upon to assist with budget planning has been to decide how the already 
generally allocated funds will be divided between the various 
departments. This is usually a bargaining session to see who can get 
the most money and little attention, is or can be, paid to actual 
program needs. The staff of this project has developed procedures that 
will elininate some of these problems. First, teacher involvement 
in planning budgets is quite extensive. Second, school objectives and 
needs are brought out in the open and become an integral part of 
budgeting process. This does not eliminate politics, personalities and 
:tt.ad,ition from the scene but it does facilitate .better decision 
making if the institution wishes to make the attempt. 

To date, the budget for the University School at Florida State 
university has been a mere tool by which the school administration 
could fairly vvcnly spread the funds throujfhout the *.n.ny.rdcpartments. 
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and, a means for the University Comptroller to see that funds are 
spent where they were budgeted to be used. It has hot been used as a 
means of planning for the present or the future, nor for proper 
implementation for current or future programs of study. Hopefully, 
a PPB System will bring about a better utilization of funds. The 
PPBS procedure itself should do much to spell out the goals and 
objectives of the school and bring about a more cohesive school program. 
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STUDENTS 



A review of the University School enrollment figures over the past five 
years has revealed a movement up and down between a low of 857 in 1964-65 to a 
high of 899 in 1966-67. The enrollment for I 968-69 was 884. An effort is made 
to maintain a balance of male and female students in the school; however figures 
over the five years indicate that there has been an average of 5 * 2 % more males 
than females. 

The racial composition of the student body has shown a small but gradual 
Increase during the past five years. In 1964-65 2 Negro boys were enrolled in 
the school. These two students represented 0.2^ of the total enrollment. This 
figure grew to 43 Negro students in I 968 - 69 , 5.0^ of the total enrollment. It 
is pertinent to note that the new admissions policy adopted for the University 
School August 1 of this year provides in the design a racial composition of 75^ 
Caucasian and 25^ race other than Caucasian. 

The IQ distribution of the I 968-69 student body was skewed above average. 
Some 84^ of the students this past year fell in a range between 92-124 and over 
while only 13^ fell within the ranges below 92. More specifically the IQ dis- 
tribution for students grades 1-12 in I 968-69 ranged as follows: 



76 - down 


2 % 


76-83 


4^ 


84-91 


7 % 


92-108 




109-116 


2U 


117-124 


22^ 


over 124 


20^ 



Again it is pertinent to note that the new admissions policy is designed 
to select students in such a manner that a more normal distribution of abilities 
will be evident In the student population. 
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PARENTS 



The current student body comes predomin&ntly from high-income, professional 
white-collar families. An analysis of the 1968-69 enrollment at the University 
School shows that the income level of 50 percent of the 500 families represented ex- 
ceeds $15,000 per year. 2 k percent of the families have an income between $12,000 

percent have incomes between $8,000 to $12,000 and 8 percent have 
95,000 to $ 8,000 incomes. Only 1 percent have incomes under $ 5 , 000 . The new ad- 
missions policy establishes a mean family income of approximately $9,000. 

C U to popular misconceptions about the composition of the University 

School s present student body, only 32.2 percent are from families of the two state 
universities in Tal lahassee. The remaining 67.8 percent come from homes where the 
parents are businessmen, state government workers. University staff, public school 
or junior college teachers, attorneys, federal employees, city or county government 
employees, physicians and students. Other categories represented in small percent- 
ages are ministers, writers, artists, architects and retirees. 

The maj’ority of the parents of the I96O-69 students had post high school ed- 
ucations. The results of a survey conducted in the fall of 1968 in which 353 
questionnaires were returned out of ^95 revealed that of the fathers reporting 11 
percent had completed some college, 18 percent had earned the bachelor's degree, 

19 percent the master's and 37 ^ the doctor's or equivalent. 12 percent of the 

fathers had completed high school only while 3 percent had failed to complete at 
least high school. 

k k 1 reported that Ik percent had some college education, 27 percent the 

bachelor s degree, I7 percent the master's degree and 2 percent a doctor's or equi- 
valent. 19 percent of the mothers had completed high school only while 11 percent 
had less than a high school education. 
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TEACHERS 



The 1968-69 University School faculty was composed of 51 classroom 
teachers, 2 counselors, 1 librarian, 1 food service manager, I principal and 

director. This was a total academic staff of 57 people. Of the 51 class- 
room teachers one was a Negro. 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY - UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
1968-1969 ENROLLMENT 





Sex 1 




1 Racial Comp 


os it ion 1 


Grade 


boys 




Girls 1 


TOTAL 


1 Caucasian 1 


N c p r o 1 











B 


G 


B 


G 


K 


25 


25 


50 


2A 


23 


1 


2 


1 


25 


26 


51 


25 


25 


0 


1 


2 


26 


25 


51 


26 


23 


0 


2 


3 


26 


2A 


50 


26 


22 


0 


2 


A 


26 


25 


51 


26 


2A 


0 


1 


5 


25 


25 


50 


2A 


2A 


1 


1 


. 6 


32 


26 


58 


32 


25 


0 


1 


7 


A3 


A2 


85 


A2 


37 


1 


5 


8 


A1 


A5 


86 


39 


A3 


2 


2 


9 


A2 


AA 


86 


39 


A2 


3 


2 


10 


A5 


A6 


91 


A1 

j 1 j . .1 j. 


A'3 


A 


3 


11 


A5 


A5 


90 


A3 


A2 


2 


3 


12 


52 


r 


33 


85 j 


1 


31 


2 


2 


CM 

»H 

1 


A53 


1 A31 












1-6 


160 


151 


311 










7-9 


126 


131 


257 










10-12 


1A2 


12A 




266 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY - UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 

1967-1968 ENROLLMENT 



f- 


Sex 




Racial Composition 


; Grade 


Boys 


Girls 


TOTAL 


Caucasian 


Necr o 




B 


G 


B 


G 


I ^ 


25 


25 


50 


25 


25 


0 


0 


1 1 


25 


26 


51 


25 


26 


0 


0 


2 


27 


23 


50 


27 


22 


0 


1 


3 


30 


23 


53 


30 


23 


0 


0 


A 


26 


23 


A9 


26 


23 


0 


0 


5 


33 


27 


60 


33 


27 


0 


0 


6 


32 


26 


58 


32 


25 


0 


1 


7 


A1 


A5 


86 


AO 


A5 


1 


0 


8 


A2 


A5 


87 


A1 


A3 


1 


2 


9 


A2 


A2 


8A 


A1 


A1 


1 


1 


10 


A8 




90 


A7 


A2 


1 


0 


11 


56 


3A 


SO 


5A 


1 33 


2 


1 


12 


A3 


A2 


1 


AO 


1 A1 


r 


1 


K-12 


A70 


A25 


895 










1-6 


173 


1A8 


321 










7-9 


125 


132 


257 










10-12 


1A7 


120 


267 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY - UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 

1966-1967 ENROLLMENT 



r 


Sex 


TOTAL 


Racial Composition 


IGr ad c 


Boys 


Girls 


Caucasian 


N e R r 0 


B 


G 


B 


G 


1 ^ 


26 


23 


A9 


26 


23 


0 


0 


1 


27 


25 


52 


27 


2A 


0 


1 


I ^ 


29 


19 


A8 


29 


19 


0 


0 


1 ^ 


25 


25 


50 


25 


25 


0 


0 


1 ^ 


32 


27 


59 


32 


27 


0 


0 


1 5 


33 


26 


59 


33 


26 


•0 


0 


1 ^ 


29 


3A 


63 


29 


3A 


0 


0 


1 7 


37 


A5 


82 


36 


AA 


1 


1 


1 ^ 


AO 


AA 


8A 


39 


A3 


1 


1 


1 ^ 


A6 


38 


8A 


39 


A3 


1 


0 


1 


56 


33 


I 89 


55 


33 

_ 


1 


0 


1 1 


A3 


A7 

^ i 


1 90 




1" , 


2 


0 


1 


1 


A7 1 


1 90 


A3 


EZ 


0 




1 K-12 


A66 


A33 


899 










1 1-6 


175 


156 


331 










1 7-9 


123 


127 


250 

: 










1 10-12 


1A2 

== 




127 


i 269 i 


1 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY - UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
1965-1966 ENROLLMENT 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY - UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 

196A-1965 ENROLLMENT 





S ex 






Racial Composition 


Grade 


Boys 


G i r 1 0 


TOTAL 




Caucasian 


Necr o 










B 


G 


B ‘ 


G 


K 


28 


23 


51 


28 


23 


0 


0 


1 


30 


25 


55 


30 


25 


0 


0 


2 


28 


20 


48 


28 


20 


0 


0 


3 


34 


23 


57 


34 


23 


0 


0 


4 


28 


32 


60 


28 


32 


0 


0 


5 


27 


28 


55 


27 


28 


0 


0 


6 


29 


31 


60 


29 


31 


0 


0 


7 


43 


43 


86 


43 


43 


0 


0 


8 


50 


36 


86 


50 


36 


0 


0 


9 


37 


45 


82 


35 


45 


2 


0 


10 


53 


40 


93 






40 




I 0 


“ 1 


“ 1 


1 33 


95 j 


...‘■J 


1” I 


Fn 


j 0 


.12 


34 1 


36 


j 






|,e 1 


i »l 


izj 


K-12 


455 


402 


I 857 










vO 

1 


176 


159 1 


j 335 










7-9 


130 


124 


1 254 










1 10-12 


149 


zzz:: 


119 1 


[ 1 


1 
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Age-Grade Distribution as of 
September • 1968 



AGE 

GRADE 


5 

o 

M 

M 

(9 

Cft 

ca 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


^2 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Twelfth 
























33 


51 


1 






Eleventh 






















26 


60 


5 








Tenth 




















27 


59 


4 










Ninth 
















1 


19 


66 














Eighth 
















32 


51 
















Seventh 














33 


46 


3 


t* 














Sixth 












19 


33 




















F^th 










7 


39 


3 


1 


















Fourth 








10 


40 


1 












• 










Third 






7 


34 


7 
























Second 




12 


29 


4 


























First 


10 


33 


8 
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Kindergarten 


45 


5 
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Fifth Grade 



Sixth Gtade 





Frequency of etudents in different IQ levels by ]gradee 9 l968’*69 
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Seventh Grade 






■Tenth Grade 
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J 
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76 

boss 


76- 

83 


84- 

91 

P.i«iiei*i ST^ 


92- 

108 

IwMuriajicU 


109- 

116 


117- 

124 


Over 

124 
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Under $5,000 
1 % 



Percentage, of fanllle. In different Income levels, 1968-69 

(Percentages are based on 353 returned queBtioanalres out of 695 submitted.) 
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College Teacheri 
FSU and FAKU 

Businessmen 

State Government 

FSU staff 

Divorced or 
deceased 

Teacher (TJC or 
county) 

Attorney 

U. S. Gov't 

City or county 
government 

Physician 

Student 

Minister 
Writer 

Retired 
Artist 

Architect 
Unemployed 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 




FrcQuoncy of occupatioris of fathers of University School istudents (333 reaponses 
of ^95 families) ' 



Slightly over 1/2 of the mothers arc housewives. Of these employed many are 
teachers, are employed on a parttime basis, or are full or parttime students. 
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high school high 

Incomplete school 



some 

college 



bachelors mastets doctors 

degree degree degree 



Highest completed lediicatton' of •.&?h«»ol «|s»rftnts 

C333 questloneeltos »»etttmed ^out^f 4^95) 




PESEARCH ACTIVITIES 



1968-69 

THE UNI\T2RSITY SOiOOL OF FLORIDA STATE UI'IIVERSITY 
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In February, 1968, David Thornhill, foreign Language Education, 
began a research project to determine if second language acquisition 
follows definite sequences and to identify the development of stages. 

The population used for this basic research is one found only in lab- 
oratory type schools (two non-English speaking German boys, grades 4 
emd 5). The researcher taped conversations and lessons in English for 
half hour periods each week over a period of 3 months. In this case, 
the availability of the unique opportunity pronpted the research. 

In February, 1968, Barry Crown, Department of Counselor Education 
and Department of Psychology, began research lasting about two weeks, 
testing selected subjects, 5-6 years, to assess social class differences 
in intelligence and language. 

In February, 1968, the Director of Guidance and the Head of Depart- 
ment of Home Economics administered a test for Ruel L. Bradley, Jr,, 

Inn-Keeper Holiday Inn, Inc, The 11th and 12th grades were used. The 
purpose of the test was to determine the attitudes of high school students 
toward Kotel-Pvestaurant Management, This project was coordinated with the 
Department of Hotel-Restaurant Management, FSU, Only one hour of time was 
required of the University School for this project, 

April 10 through 19, 1968, Marie Riely, Department of Physical Education, 
coordinated a follow-up investigation of an original study made at the Univ- 
ersity School in 1962, It is a longitudinal study of the relationships be- 
tween selected Alithropomeftric Measurements and Tests of Physical Performance 
of selected girls in grader, 7, 8, 9, and 10, A^populatlon of .100 students 
was used. 

In April, 1968, Dr, Tom Denmark, Mathematics Education, coordinated a 
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research project that was an initial step to>»ard the establishment of a 
program which would facilitate research in diagnosis and remediation of 
learning difficulties in mathematics. This study continued throughout the 
remainder of April and May and through the Summer School program of 1968. 

in May, 1968, Robert Bacher, Department of Psychology, conducted a 
research project cox-ering three weeks, titled The Effects of Redundant 
Stimulus Information on Multiple Ordering Behavior in Children. This basic 
research used as a population 150 students, grades 1, 3, and 5. As these 
tests and observations were made individually, the work covered the whole 



school day for several weeks. 



On May 23 and 24, 1968, Mr. Joseph Adams, Department of Science Ed- 
ucation, coordinated a pilot study to determine the effectiveness of high 
school Chemisti. programs in teaching certain selected laboratory procedures 
and skills which would be representative of routine behavior of practicing 
chemists. He was provided a population of eight abo,^ average students, in 



this case, volunteers. 



cn May, June, and July of 1968, Dr. Frank Rohter and his research as- 



sociates conducted research that compared blood flow changes in adolescents 
and preadolescents following training. Population. 20 adolescent and 
preadolescent boys. Some interesting observations indicated that there is 
a possibility of predicting skill in a sport, and also a possible relation 
ship between ability to learn muscular coordination skills and reading. 



During May, 1960, a graduate dtudent from the 'Department of Physical 
Education used 300 eighth grade >boys -as .population -to determine if it is 
-possible to teach two -wheeled vehicle riding .skills iwia .sbati«n..ry team- 
ing devices. This test was of considerable interest in Driver Education, 
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as there is presently a new technique for teaching this skill to young 
drivers. 

Beginning in June of 1968^ Mrs. TUinie Sue Jefferson, in the Depart- 
ment of rood and Nutrition, began a research project to determine the 
correlation between basic taste thresholds and food aversions. She worked 
in the school v;itli a population of 50 high school students, off and on as 
her sdiedule permitted, until she completed her project in January, 1969. 

In Octd^er, 1968, Ed Lcibinowich, a graduate student in Science Ed- 
ucation, was approved to conduct some basic research in the area of 

^J^struction. Assisted by the University School's Director of 
Gxiidance, he applied several instructions to all senior boys (40+) during 
a two hour period. As a result of his findings in this pilot study, he is j 
continunig his projects with larger groups. I 

On October 29, 1968, the University School was asked to waive its 
usual requirements for a project to go through channels for board approval 
in the case of a graduate student, Joseph Crowley, who was about to be 
drafted, and needed to finish his research project for his graduate degree. 
The University School *e'cconnriodated this student from the Department of 
Psychology and provided him with forty high school students and space to 
conduct his research in the area of Verbal Mediation and Short-Term Memory. 

In November, 1968, Dr. Frank Turrisi, Department of Psychology began 
a continuing project to observe selective attention in Normal Children. The 
University School has made availcible to Dr, Turrisi and his assistant, space 
and a population of 200 students , K— 4, .This project is ssti 11 in progress, 
>The -.evaluation of -results ac- oht..idffied will -de.teamine^ho ^div^^ of -.this 

'project. 
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In January, 1969, Mrs. Joyce Williams, Department of Home Economics 
Education, was approved to conduct research titled "A Gradient of the Economic 
Concepts of Elementary School Children and Factors Associated with Cognition." 
She was provided space and a population of 70, K-7 students. She completed 
this (pilot) study January 30, 1969, and, after refinement of her instrument, 
she will make a random sample of over 10,000 students from Leon Public 
Schools. 

January 10, 1969, Mary Massey, Department of Home and Family Life, began 
work on her project titled Multiple Assessment of Kindergarten Children's Be- 
havior in Block Building Situations. She transported these children (16) 
individually and in small groups to the Laboratory in the Department of Home 
and Family Life and made her observation there under controlled conditions. 

She conpleted her project January 26, 1969. 

January 17, 1969, Rafael A. Lecuona, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Department of Government, was provided with a class of sixth graders who 
tested a questionnaire ho planned to use in his Doctoral Dissertation. He 
completed his project in two days, January 21 and 22. 

In addition to space and population, the University School provided all 
of these projects with a great variety of information from cumulative records, 
from birth dates to test scores. 

"The Georgia Project" 

CSLS Child-Structural .learning in Science. It is anticipated that this program 
will bo the Natlmal Science program, K-6. 

The development and implementation of CSLS - Level One v^as ;financed by 
‘the Georgia Educational TV network eind the National vinstitute for TV. 
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The University School 1st grade, population 50, is being used in prepilot 
research to develop and test materials, techniques, etc. before a full pilot 
program Ccui be implemented in public schools. This school was chosen for the 
prepilot research because of its availability to the participating research 
persons in the Science Education Department of the College of Education, FSU. 
Working in this project are Dr. diaries Matthews, Director, CSLS; Dr. Paul 
Westmeyer, Associate Director, CSLS; Mrs. Martha Duncan, Development Co- 
ordinator, CSLS (all from the Department of Science Education, FSU)? and Dr. 
Darrell G. Phillips, Science Education Center, University of Iowa. Dr. Phillips 
is an Associate Director, CSLS. (On going project, school year 68-69) 

The Deparorvent of Religion, FSU, received a $100,000 grant from the Danforth 
Foundation to develop a Social Studies oriented Religion unit. Dr. Robert 
Spivey, Department of Social Studies Education and the University School, is 
field testing material for the course in the Junior High of the University 
School. Personnel of the University School produced video tape material 
to present to a seminar in Orlando sometime in March of 1969. 



University School Science Department 
Research 1968-69 

A. Sponsored (funded) Research 

1. 1967-68: Research council funded a proposal to investigate the 

feasibility of a team-taught combined physics chendstry .program 



for the terminal -BciGnce ’i;tuc5Gnt. pjcsearch in this area was 
conducted during .the -ac/ademic year, Sara Craig and I/ee .Suinrnerlin 
v;ere tprin.cipal dnve^stigators. 

2. 1968-69: Research council funded a proposal to investigate the 
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use of super 8nm, single -concept films as a method of emphasizing 
sequencing of ideas and concept formation in science teacher train- 
ing. Work is progressing in this area during the summer. Filming 
tediniques v;ill be developed and a few sample films prepared. In 
the fall/ students (Science Education students) will actually produce 
films in certain areas of science, showing how a series of ideas 
lead up to a basic concept in science. The films thus produced will 
be added to the film collection of the science department. Cal Bolin 
and Lee Summerlin are principal investigators. 

B. Departmental research 

1. A testing program was xmdertaken with chemistry students in 
Leon High School. 300 Leon Students and 80 Florida High| 
Students were pre-tested and post-tested with both tradi^ 
tional (Anderson-Pisk) and CHEM Study standardized examina- 
tions. Data was analyzed by computer and is currently being 
examined for statistical significance. 

2. The current status of the CHEM Study program has been in- 
vestigated in detail. Findings from this study have been 
published in two journals and presented by invitation, at 

I national meeting of the American Chemical Society and 7 
NSF Chemistry Institutes by the science staff. 

3. An analysis of all ''modem” Chemistry texts (1961-pre- 
sent) has been completed by the science staff. The results 
from this .study have been p.vjbiishcd in tMO journals and 
presented in -meeting ?cmd l^SF rXnstit(Uties.;by '.oiir jsol'snce. 
.staffi 

4« A project, similar to that described for chemistry texts. 
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is currently underv.’ay in physics, 

C, Cooperative Efforts witli Other Departments 

1, Department of Science Education: 

The University School has served for three years as a pilot 
school for the Intermediate Science Curriculum Study (ISCS) 
currently being developed at FSU, The science staff conducts 
classes/ provides feedback information/ and conducts seminars in 
this program. One staff member is currently working full-time 
v;ith the project/ writing material for the teacher-guides, 

2, CAI: 

The staff members are currently conducting research in the CAI 
phase of intermediate science. The Science department will 
^lssume complete responsibility for this program in the fall. Two 
staff members are charged with designing CAI facilities and ini- 
tiating research proposals. 

3, DepaTtnvmt of Chemistry (FSU): 

A chendstry text written by the chairman of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment has been taught at the University School/ providing feedback 
to the author for revision purposes. This chemistry professor 
has also taught his material in our chemistry classes. 

University School/ FSU/ 1968-69 

^Proposal for Installing a Prograii;-Plannirig-Budgeting System 
'(PPBG) in the University Laboratory School/ Florida State University, 

This proposal/ to establish a P rograrrt-Pl.ij'ming>^Budge ting System for 

..the. University .Laboratory School/ stems from the ;fact that "the. University 

School has never achieved its full potential as a IcJ^oratory school. Many 
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years of under-fineuicing its extensive programs K-12, coupled with an 
attempt to maintain and improve the existing programs, has resulted in 
an almost impossible situation. The system for financing the University 
School in the past has been on the basis of current programs, and how much 
it will cost to maintain them. This system leaves out the central questions; 
haw well are the current programs doing, and are they achieving the goals set 
for the school; We propose to implement a PPB system to assist us in answer- 
ing the central questions and to provide essential information on how our 
limited school funds should be allocated. For example, it should be infor- 
mative to look at the school’s programs and objectives from an academic- 
discipline point of view; and conversely, from a grade level point of view. 
The degree of progrcimming must be considered on the basis of purpose and 
cost. Is it possible to adequately finance two sections of each grade K-6? 
Shall there be tvro music programs, a vocal and instrumental, or shall there 
be advanced college preparatorv courses in math and science? The number of 
programs and degrees of sophistication should be based upon value judgements 
as to their worth when weighed against the purpose of the school and avail- 
able funds. 
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oeoRGF, w. Gone» jr., president 




September 10, 1969 

UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 



Dr, Sam H, Moorer, Coordinator 
Teacher Education 
State University System of Florida 
107 West Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Dear Dr, Moorer; 

Transmitted herewith in compliance with your request is 
information concerning the student body of Florida 
A and M University High School for the period 1964-65 
through 1968-69. 

If you need any other information please let me 
know. 

Very truly yours. 



Matthew H, Estaras 
Principal 

MHE/ewg 

Enclosure; 1 
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FLORIDA A AND M UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL f ■; 

The enrollment of pupils in the Florida A and M University 



High School for 


the period 


1964-69 is 


listed here 


below. 


GRADE 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1 


30 


30 


29 


26 


29 


2 


28 


31 


30 


30 


30 


3 


30 


27 


31 


31 


30 


4 


32 


32 


28 


32 


32 


5 


29 


32 


30 


30 


32 


6 


31 


29 


32 


31 


33 


7 


31 


30 


30 


32 


33 


8 


32 


32 


33 


24 


33 


9 


43 


36 


46 


34 


40 


10 


55 


48 


55 


58 


53 


11 


50 


44 


43 


43 


54 


12 


50 


53 


43 


39 


52 




. 441 


424 


43^ 


4i0 


451 



Although there has been an unusually large number of pupils 
transferring to other schools within the county since integration 
the size of the pupil population has remained practically the 
same. 

Many of the pupils transferring to other schools within the 
city are children of University faculty members and other 
professional people. 

A desire for broader course offerings was the reason given 
most often for transferring. 
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A study of the mental ability scores of a representative 
sample of pupils in each of the five years show that there 
has been little or no significant change in the Intelligence 
Quotient levels of pupils. In the generally accepted normal 
range (92-108) there is only a difference of approximately two 
percentage points between the number of pupils falling in this 
range in 1964-60 and those in 1968-69. 

The range of intelligence quotients of pupils in each of 
the years studied, as shown in the chart on the following page, 
is from below 76 to over 124. 

There is a decrease in the proportion of students in 
the highest range and a corresponding increase in the lowest 

range. However the fluctuations could very well be due to 
chance. 
















MENTAL ABILITY 
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The educational level of the parents rangej from less than 
an elementary school education to post doctoral study. 

A study of the educational status of 641 parents in 1968-69 
revealed that thirty-two and six tenths per cent of them had 
completed college. A little more than half of these engaged 
in or completed graduate study. 

There has been, it appears, a slight decline in the 
educational status of parents in the five year period studied. 
Complete data in this area is not available at present. 

The occupational status of parents range from unemployed 
to professional. In 1968-69 twenty-eight per cent of 641 
parents who responded to a questionnaire were professional or 
semi-professional workers, ten per cent were craftsmen, 
fourteen per cent were domestic workers, eighteen per cent 
were service workers, other than domestic, and the remainder 
were scattered among other occupations. 

This distribution of occupations seems to be typical for 
each of the five years being studied. 

No hard data available on the economic status of the 
parents of this school. However reliable Inferences based on 
the occupations engaged in can be made. 

Most of the families have two wage earners, man and wife. 
Because of this most families would fall in low middle and 
middle economic brackets. In 1968-69 there were three families 
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earning less than $3,000 per annum. There are also a few 
families which may be classified upper middle. 

The economic status of our parents has remained relatively 
stable over the past five years. 

Pupils are admitted to this school on a first come first 
served basis. Names are placed on a waiting list and as 
vacancies occur parents are notified. 

It is felt that this method is the best one, at the present 
time, to insure the proper cross-section of students to service 
the School of Education. Although many faculty and staff 
members choose this school for their children, no places are 
held for them. 

There has been only one white pupil enrolled in this school. 
He was enrolled for the period January to June, 1968. 

No white teachers have been employed during this period. 

(in 1969-70 there are two white pupils enrolled and one 
white teacher is employed.) 
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EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF PARENTS 



YEAR 


ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


COMPLEX 

POT T pnp 


ED 


COMPLETED OR 
ENGAGED IN 
GRADUATE WORK 


NUMBER 1 
IN 1 

SAMPLE 1 




* 






'y 


WO % - » - 


’ NU . 


Tier: ^ — 




1964-65 


17 


10.24 


19 


11.44 


71 


42.77 


59 


35.54 


166 1 


L965-66 


17 


9.09 


27 


14.43 


87 


46.52 


56 


29.94 


187 1 


L966-67 


27 


13.77 


32 


16.32 


78 


39.79 


59 


30.10 


196 1 


L967-68 


33 


16.41 


43 


21.39 


78 


38.80 


47 


23.38 


201 1 


.968-69 


38 


6.30 


356 


59.03 
- 4 


97 


16.08 


112 


18.57 


603 1 
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EXHIBIT D: P.K, Yonge Laborator^^ School, University of Florida 

D-1 Peport of Commission on the Pole of P.K. Yonge Lab- 
oratory School 

D-2 Enrollment Data 

D-3 Programs and Objectives: Present and Projected 

D-4 Statement on laboratory schools, Dr. J. B. Hodges, 
Director of P.K. Yonge Laboratory School 

D-5 P.K. Yonge Laboratory Sdiool 5 year research project 
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REPOU'l' OF THE COM^IISSION ON THE 
ROLE OF THE P. K. YONCE UBOR^M’ORY SCHOOL 

January 30, 1969 



PROBLEM 

In its report, April, 1968, The Visiting Committee for the Southern 

Association of Colleges and Schools made the following recommendation; 

"that tlie Director of the School and the Dean of 
the College, with the advice of appropriate indi- 
viduals from both groups, develop a procedure 
which will yield proposals for the future role 
and function of the Campus School. Such propo- 
sals would then be refined and accepted functions 
agreed upon."^ 

In response to this recommendation. Dean Sharp appointed the Commission 
on the Role of the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School in September, 1968, and 
charged it to define the School's role or roles, and establish priorities to 
serve as a framework for long-range as well as immediate decisions and opera- 
tions . 



In fulfilling its obligation to prepare such a report for the Dean, the 
Commission met for the first time on the evening of October 24, 1968. Subse- 
quently, twelve additional sessions were held, each lasting approximately two 
hours. Although all members were not able to be present at each session, a 
quorum was maintained. 



^Herbert Wey, Richard Palermo, and Robert U eming , .Re port o f th e V :i si I. ing Cem- 
ni i 1 1 ee ; S ou them A s r , o r J a t i (j ii o f Col l and S cli oo 3s , P . K. Yonge Labora Lory 
School, University of Florida, Gainesville. April 28-30, 1968, p, 3. 
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PROCEDURE 



History of the Schoo l; Findings 

At its first step, responding to the charge, the Commission reviewed the 
Hi_story of the P. K, Yonge Laboratory School from its beginning in 19dA, Ihe 
review included reports by Dr. Hal Lewis, associated with the School from its 
third year of operation, and Dr, J, B, Hodges, Director of the School fiom 1962, 

The school was highly innovative in its early years and has continued to 
demonstrate progressive practices throughout its existence. However, its in- 
fluence as a change agent in American education has been hampered by inadequate 
provision for research on its instructional practices. In addition, the degree 
of flexibility required in the performance of experimentat ioii and other functions 



requiring rapid changes in budgeting has been prevented by the procedures of the 
University for fiscal management. As a matter of fact, funds, tools, and staff 
have never been adequate to perform any of the roles to the degree expected of 
the School. Further, frequent turnover of administration and faculty has made 
it difficult to establish clear definition of and continuity in purposes. 

VJith all its obstacles, there, have continued to be several identifiable 
strengths. The "esprit de corps" among the youngsters has been observed in their 
care for their physical surroundings and in their involvement in their own educa- 
tion and in making decisions. Further, the percentage of "dropouts" has been 
maintained at a level below one percent for many years. The Southern Association 
Visiting Committee emphasized in its 1968 report that: 

...attention be c.al.led to the urd que status of 
the program which omplia sizes and demonstrates 
ind ividuci 1 izat i on of instruction. Sclicnls in 
general are making great efforts to achieve 
this purpose. P. K. Yonge has made major head- 
way in this direction. This feature should be 
recognized, disseminated and capitalized upon. 
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by both the. College of Education and educational leader- 
ship in Florida. 2 



Confidence o.f the community in the School’s program is evidenced by the 



length of the waiting lists of applicants} for admission into the School. Pre- 



sently, the names of more than 10 per cent of the pupils in Alachua County are 
on the waiting list for admission. 



In 1960, and again in 1967, parents of pupils enrolled in the School indi- 



cated in overwhelming numbers their confidence in its program. A 1960 study 

by Warren Land showed that 83^^ of the parents reacted to the School s piogiam 
1* 

favorably, while only 1.2% x^/ere unfavorable. The 1967 Study showed a total of 
87% rating the School's program as excellent or good only .9% rating it as poor. 

A high percentage of graduates from the School have beeii very successful 
academically and liave become leaders in civic and professional pursuits. The 
impact of the School is perceived in the accomplishments of the educational 



leaders who trained there, also. Many are on the University of Florida faculty. 
Others are distributed throughout the state and the nation. Numbers have contri' 



buted so significantly to education that they have become nationally prominent 
Pre-service and in-service teacher education was the primary role in the 
03 ]^ly yGars , A system of visiting days xcas set up, and from 1936 until the 



beginning of World W^ar XI, school was held on some Saturdays, Thousands came 



to visit. Since that time, visitation by public school people from all over 



the State and nation as well as from other nations hay continued, tliough to a 
lesser degree. Major functiems have c<.mt Inucd to be in demonstration and parti- 



cipation with a current*, i.nleresl' in pio.t,raTr vlcvelopmeftt and educat ional reseai c)) 






2 ., 



P* 8 
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Related PocumcM'its : Finclin^;s 

The Conimisf.ion also studied the recommendat ions of the Visiting CoTnr.iittccs 
of 1961 and 1968. 

Major reconmicridations in 1961 vere as follows: 

1. To define the administrative lines^ of responsibility; 

2. To provide continuity of leadership; 

3. To provide an adequate budget, if possible, through 
public funds; 

4. To provide adequate staff time for active involvement 
in research; 

5. To assign the College of Education research staff to 
function as part of P. K. Yonge staff. 

Major recommendations in 1968 were as follows: 

1. Definition of the role and function of the Laboratory 
School ; 

2. Clarification of the responsibility for policy making 
for the School; 

3. Dissemination in the state of desirable practices in 
the school; 

4. Renovation of tlie plant, particularly to air-conditioning; 

5. Operation of the scliooJ on a twelve months basis; 

6. Increase in the budget for operation of the school. 

Roles identified by the faculty of the Laboratory School listed in the 

Proced iir qs o f V . K , Yonge Labora t ory Scho ol werc^ : 



1, Observation 

2, Internship 

3, Participation 



) 

) 

) 

) 

) 



t c a c h c r c d a c a t i on 



4. Services to the Profession 



5. 



Research and Experimentation 
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Related Studies: Findinf:s 

,1 ■ I III! . 



1' if tcGii relevant studies, elating from 1942 to 1968, were reviewed by 
the Commission. These studies related to the functions of college-controlled 
campus schools in many sections of the country. Four of tlie fifteen studies 
were conducted at the University of Florida. 

To summarize, the problem of determining the roles appropriate to on- 
campus, college-controlled labC'Vatory sciiools has been a persistent topic of 
study, ihe studies indicate that it is still a major problem common to teacher 
education institutions throughout the nation. The function of teacher training 
has shifted over the years from student t ca ch i ng „ wliich at one time was considered 

the primary function by approximately 95% of the schools, to being rated as first 

I 

by only 50 or 60 per cent in the early 1960 's. Pre-student teaching, exploratory 
experiences are currently foremost. Ob s c- rv a t ion and pa r t ic j pa t i mi of teachers 
in training have been considcrc:d important functions over the years. These 
activities continue to be viewed as primary, but more careful planning and eval- 
uation and diversification of such experiences are suggested by the studies. 

Since 1958, there has been an increasing interest in experimentation and 
research as an important function of laboratory schools, althougli there is little 
evidence of its reality. Further, a laboratory school is currently viewed as a 
place to see not only good practices but innovative ones as well. Failure to main- 
tain visibility througli dissemination of information has been a persistent concern. 

Insufficient staff, funds and cooperation between college and laboratory per- 
sonnel have -boon cited over and over. Mevertiioless , it has been the consensus 
tliat laboratory schools are needed, '.ihe benefits are considered to outwcm'.gh the 

difficulties. Further, while many laboratory schools have been closed in recent 
years, many more have been opened. 
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Hcarinfts 

Seeking views from the College of Education faculty, an open Invitation 
for hearings was published in a November issue of the Mernogato r . 

The persons heard and questioned by the Commission included three groups; 

1, Representatives from Departments and Institutes of the College of 
Educat ion , 

2, Individual faculty members who wished to discuss individual pro- 
posals with the Commission, 

3, Administrators for the University at the request of the Commission. 



Representatives of almost all Departments and Institutes as well as several 
individual faculty members and Vice-President Connor and Dean Lassiter participated 
in the Commission's deliberations, A total of fifteen individuals reacted to, 
elaborated on, clarified, questioned and suggested implcations for the tentative 
role presented by the Commission. 

Several statements of function were prepared by the Commission. Statements 
were received from session to session as additional views were presented and 
accepted by the Co’.nmission. Decisions for inclusion were based upon the following 
criteria ; 



1. Provide for consistency with the functions of the College of Education, 
and performance of the maximum service of which the School is capable 
in the attainment of the institution's goals and purposes; 

2. Generate support of decision-makers at University, Board of Regents, 
Budget Commission and Legislative levels; 

3. Generate broad and sustained support from College of Education faculty, 

Ue.<'irings indicated strong support for the Laboratory Bchooi to: 

Be a site of cooperative focus in exper imenta Lion by a united faculty; 
i.e,, P. K. Yonge and Norman Hall; 

- Be served by a strong faculty in which membership is interchangeable 
between Norman Hall and P. K. Yonge; 



Perforin rc^soa''•c^..•?nd devoJ funct'i ons of 

vdiich weuid Im; appropriate lo the l.aboraLory Scliool 



the. On Ivors Ity 
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Bo adequately supplied with space, funds, and personnel to support 
and excellent program for pupils and an experimentation role through 
a research and development program; 



Maintain heavy involvement of graduate students particularly in 
practicums centered in research techniques and procedures; 



Serve pre-service teacher education as much as is feasible and pro- 
ductive for teacher s -in-training without disrupting the program of 
the School. 



Views gleaned from the review of the history of the School and related 
documents and studies plus views emphasized in the hearings are reflected in 



the following statement of the role and its implications for future planning 



by the College of .Education, 



PROPOSED ROLE FOR THE P. K, YONGE LABORATORY SCHOOL 
The role of the Laboratory School proposed by the Commission is that of £ 
great center for experimentation in education to serve educational leadership 
in the state and the nation. The development and testing of prototypes or models 



of school practices is seen as the School's major focus. Development and testing 



of models would be sponsored as pilot studies by the faculty of the College of 



Education, including those v^ith primary responsibilities in either Norman Hall or 
the Laboratory School, or V7ith joint responsibilities in both. 

Ideas and problems selected for development and testing relative to school 
practices would be derived from basic research, educational theories, and/or issues 
in the School's program. SchoJarly investigation of innovative ideas by any member 



or group from the faculty of tlie College of Education, including the Laboratory 
School, would be encouraged. Hide latitude in exploring hunclics would be encouraged 
Hopefully, designs to be precisely tested would be developed from p’rc^mi sing results. 
Some possible examples of models to be developed and tested are; 



15 



1, Curriculum evaluation techniques and procedures, including learning and 
instruction ; 



2, Differentiated staffing for optima.! do vc'/lop-ment and utilization of human 
resources; 






mmatiuiim 
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3. Production and use of both hard and soft ware as educational resources 
in group and ind ividua lized instruction, independent study, individually 
prescribed and prograinmcd instruction, coinputer assisted instruction; 

4. Techniques for community involvement; 

5. Use of internships in administration and curriculum development; 

6. Investigation of the process of bringing about constructive educational 
change within a total school organization; 

7. Investigation in the utilization of laboratory experiences in pre-service 
and in-service teacher education; and 

8. Development and testing of instructional goals and practices in cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor domiiins in accord v;ith current and persistent 
concern for "humanizing" education. 

Members of the College of Education (including the faculty of the Laboratory 

School, the Institute for Curriculum Improvement, the Institute for Educationa'l 

I 



Leadership, the Institute for the Development of Human Resources, and such other 
research organizations as might be committed to educational planning) and perhaps 
other University of Florida agencies, as well as the Florida Educational Research 
and Development Council, and the Florida State Department of Education would 
participate in selecting and developing pilot designs to be submitted to a decision 
making body. Further, these groups would assist in the. implementation of experi- 
mental designs through the Laboratory School and in investigation and dissemination 
of findings through the schools of Florida and elsewhere. 

Field testing would be accomplished through cooperating school systems, 
especially county systems holding membership in the Florida Educational Research 
and Development Council. Results of the field tests v;ould be returned to the College 
of Education to servo as the bases tor possible ref i.iiement of models cvf school 
practices and for their ultimate dissemination. 

Subsequently, those prototypes which appear likely to contribute to the 
solution of critical problems in education would he disseminated to public schools 



and <;thcr interested agencies. 
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A place for teachcrs-in-training to have the opportunity to viev? puj^ils 
as well as teachers and programs is considered essential to teacher education. 
However, in light of the tremondous increase in the enrollment in the College 
of Education, while the population and facilities of the Laboratory School 
remain static, curtailment of observation and participation in pre-service 
would be necessary. Priority would be given to these functions as they are 
related t(^ the unique contribution the School can make in tlie training exper- 
ience; that is, pre-service involvement in educational experimentation. J.he 
experimental focus would possibly open the way for in-depth participation foi 
a relatively small group of students. 

Maximum utilissation of the Laboratory School is desired. Thus, within the 
limits of space and staff available and having given priority to the experimental 
role, opportunities for observation and participation as well as individual 
research projects could continue to be available. Nevertheless, other means 
for providing related learning experiences, such as video-taping and closed 
circuit television as well as identification and utilization of additional 
cooperative, adequate sites in public schools should be arranged. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



This major proposal that the School operate as a center of experimentation 
assumes the further recommendations that: 

1, An outstanding program would be maintained for the pupils enrolled in 
the Laboratory School and would be consistent with the functions of the 
College of Education; 

2, A unified concept of the faculty of the College of Education would en- 
compass Norman Hall and P. K, Yonge; 

3, A research and development program would be established by the College 

of Education and facilities for research and development would be located 

at the Laboratory School; 



1 
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4. Procedures would be developed for the formation of a body which would 
be representative of ;:he College, including the Laboratory School, 
and would maintain liaison with all Departments and Institutes 
within the College, resulting in unification of the research and 
development function of the College; 

5. The principles of stimulating positive interaction among involved 
individuals and groups and promoting constructive educational change 
would underlie development and implementation of all research and 
experimentation. 

In order to execute this described role, the Commission recommends more 
specifically that: 

1, A research and development program be established within the College of 

Education, with basic state support. Long-range planning, programming, 
and budgeting for experimentation and research to be carried out in the 
Laboratory School should be developed in relation to this program. 
Experimental input would be limited in such a way as not to upset th^ 
equilibrium in the School's program, ^ 

2, Funds, facilities, and personnel be provided that are adequate for 
effective planning, implementation, evaluation, and dissemination of 
findings on a long-range consistent basis, through a definite College 
budget for research and development, including a markedly increased 
budget for the School. 

The Commission wishes to make it clear that it does not recommend, but opposes 



any conception of an organization that establishes a hierarchy of relationships 
which puts other flollege faculty members "over” the Laboratory School faculty 



with authority to impose a prog;ram or experiment that violates the basic v^om- 



mitment of the teacher(s) involved to pupils as people and education as a human- 



izing process. All people involved must v?ork as equal partners in Lhc! caterpj. isc, 
On the other hand, Laboratory School personnel have an obligation be flexiole. 



Merc, custom or personal idosyncrasy cannot be permitted to block change and 
eatvpeimAijeiitati on. All people to be engaged in-making the I.aboratory School a 
“great center for eKperimentation muvSt l)oId this atti.t.ude '()r the endeavor \vi 11 



almost certainly fail. 



On a long-range basis, the research and development program would need to 



tk-vixe Tv-au;. oi providing appropriate pupi I q<cpulatimu; . fc>i ^particular 
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research projects. Some populations might possibly be served in other school 
settings which might be associated x-jith the Laboratory School, 

A unified program in research and development should be projected for a 
minimum of five years and preferably ten years for curriculum studies to be 
tested in the School, Long-range planning should also implement a regular, 
y0aTr-round operation. Facilities x^ould need to be altered to accommodate the 
year-round operation and other experimentation, e.g., air-conditioning in 
a more flexible plant and optimum environments for televising; facilities and 
staff for curriculum development, testing, and disseminating information. 

In conclusion, numerous critical problems in education are being identified. 
Comprehensive, coordinated programs are needed to investigate possible solutions. 
Further, skills in development, interpretation, and implementation of educational 
research, whether related to content or process, have become recognized as 
essential to the optimum performance of the professional educator. Therefore, 
it is the consensus of the Commission on the P.ole of the P, K, Yonge Laboratory 
School that the School can best serve the College of Education, the -Oniversity 
of Florida, the state m':.d tlie nation by f ceasing on ibe role of enperxmontacion in 
education, including teacher training. 

Within this framework, although the quantity of teacher training experiences 
may be reduced, greater creativeness and significance will be achieved t]\rough 
improved quality in observation and participation for pre-service teachers and 
through experimcnlation with new vmys of stimulating and prcnioring parposcful, 
constructive change educatioii. 

In the. opinion of .X±c Commission, thcn-rrmiin it merit of -the ..faculty ,of . i he 
College of Education of the University of Florida to the. experimental role of 
its Laboratory School will result in a truly great institution for educational 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 



ATTENDING P. K. YONGE LABORATORY SCHOOL 




mm 





Count 


Percent 


Blacks in School 


39 


**.355 


Foreign Students in School 


31 


3.35i 


Number of children in family: 


1 


73 


17.^ 


2 


153 


yoM 


3 


123 


39.35^ 


4 


53 


12.6^. 


5 


12 


2.9^ 


6 


4 


1 i 


7 


1 


• 2^ 


Living vith: 


Mother and Father 


370 


88.1^ 


Mother 


32 




Father 


3 


.% 


Mother and Stepfather 


10 




Father and Stepmotiior 


1 


.2^ 


Others 


4 


1 i 


Others living in the home: 


Grandmother 


18 


4.3iJ 


Grandfather 


6 


i.'4 


-Arnit 


2 




Others 


3 


."rt 


“CouGln 


1 


.H 



TOTAL 30 ^ 









1 
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Education 



Father 

Count Percent 



Mother 

Count Percent 



Less than high school 10 

High School Graduate 52 

Business College 3 

College— 1 year U 

2 years 19 

3 years 4 

4 years 62 

Graduate V/ork 9 

Master’s 55 

Post Graduate 8 

Doctor’s 122 

Higher 2 

M. D. 39 

R. N. 

No response 3 



2.H 


12 


2.«5 


12. ^ 


76 


18.1^ 


M 


15 


sM 


1 $ 


23 




kM 


44 


10.5f» 


1 % 


21 


5 


14.^ 


131 


31.225 


2.25J 


13 


3.125 


13.1^5 


47 


11.225 


2 t 


Z9M 


7 


1.7^ 


M 


9.3^» 


3 


.725 




17 


4 25 


.Ti 


9 


2.2^ 



Occupation - Father 


Count 


Percent 


Professor 


126 


30 % 


Doctor 


36 




Professional 


86 


20.% 


Business 


48 


11. H 


Executive 


23 


<>.% 


Skilled 


55 


13.4 


Service 


2 


.4^ 


Student 


8 


2 $ 


Retired 


4 


1 i 


No Response 


1 


.% 



Occupation - Mother 

Housewife 
Professional 
Business 
Secretarial 
Special Skill 



Count 



89 

11 



55 

9 



Percent 



ZM 

IS.lf. 

2 . 2 ^ 

Z.% 



Student 



10 
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Tn«.nmft of Family Duriiif^ Past T^-zelve Months; 



Count 



Less than $5 >000 


14 


$5,000-$9>999 


75 


$10,000-$i4,999 


139 


$15,000-$19,999 


90 


$20,000-$24,999 


33 


$25,000-$30,000 


15 


Above $30,000 


13 


Above $40,000 


7 


Above $50,000 


2 


No Response 


32 



Percent 

18 i> 
33.lf» 

zxM 

7.^ 

iM 

i.X$ 

xM 

M 

iM 



Lansua^e Spoken in the Home; 

^ ■ Count 



English 

Spanish 

Svjedish 

Chinese 

Indian 

No Response 



408 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 



Percent 

97.4 

1.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 
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This description of P. K. Yonge Laboratory School's present pro- 
grams and objectives, and programs envisioned for the future, is based 
upon deliberations of the entire faculty, Tv/o documents have served as 
a framework: the faculty's statement of "Values, Beliefs and Goals 

Underlying the Program of P, K. Yonge Laboratory School", (See Appendix) 
and Dean Bert Sharp's February 19, 19^9> memorandum addressed to the 
College of Education Faculty, 

All members of the Laboratory School faculty participated over a 
period of several years in the careful formulation of the commitments 
expressed in the document outlining the faculty's "Values, Beliefs and 
Goals", It serves as a guide in implementation of the School's present 
program and in planning for the future of the School. 

In Dean Sharp's memorandum, he states that means must be found for 
the College "to assume a strengthened role in research , innovation and 
evaluation in education at all levels", and the College's public service 
role must be defined. The programs envisioned for P, K, Yonge in the 
future assume that these roles of the College will be strengthened and 
that the Laboratory School will be provided the quality of support re- 
quired for the performance of iiTcreasingl.y significant fvnctions in the 
attainment of this objective. 

The document referred to above identifies the values which guide 



the faculty in the instruction provjided pupils enrolled in the School; 
in their relationships with each ■otlier, T7lt/h !/• and 'iheir parents, 

.and with University faculty and student c ; mnd dn ctbelr experi- 

•^fie-ntation, and service -to ■'profession, "values 'Include: 

ment, sensitivity, democracy, rcsponsi^illity, scholarship, and authenticity. 
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It lists as additional commitments those inherent in the faculty's 



beliefs about their roles v;hich follow: 

1. Faculty members are continuous learners. 

2. Faculty members value professional status. 

3. Faculty members feel a responsibility for the total School 



program. 

4 . Faculty members seek to facilitate growth in one another. 

5. Faculty members assume a responsible role in the improvement 
of American Education. 

6. Faculty members recognize parents and community as partners ^ 

in the educative process. / 

The goals for pupils in the School are listed as follows: 

1. That each student develop increasingly positive perceptions 

of himself . 

2. That each student become an effective life-long learner. 

3. That each student accept increasing responsibility for his 

behavior vsnd 'learning. 

4 . That each student develop those skills and attitudes 
necessary for effective group living and democratic 






interaction. 

That , each student learn to adapt to 'change -.a 



nd positively 



effect -X'diange . 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



Program Development 

These values, beliefs and goals constitute the commitment under 
vhlch individual faculty members and faculty groups conduct an on-going 
program of curriculum modification end improvement. Numerous channels 
are utilized. Elementary and secondary faculties have their separate 
organizations with elected chairmen. All secondary departments are 
organized for curriculum improvement, as is the team responsible for 
an integrated sixth-seventh grade program. In addition, groups organize 
themselves for the purpose of finding creative solutions to special 
curricular problems. A current example is a group consisting of a 
teacher from each of the three upper elementary grades who are develop- 



ing a program utilizing multi- age grouping. 

During the I968-I569 pre-planning conference, a decision was made 
by the faculty that nine curricular goals should be assigned high 
priority during the current session. A task force coordinates and 
facilitates total faculty action directed toward the attairanent of each 

of these goals. 

1 , That every pupil in the School experience excellence in 



tasks which seem important to him. 

2, That :nll .#uiv3ents ipsrfornv-teacfuiiig .fimctions u*nd in other 
#ff;ys.;jeont»ib.ute ^materially to tb^ wsr^r/cion /Jf the ,.;S^hool-. 

3, That tlie'program of .independent leaming be gtrengthened 



and more clearly defined. 
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4 . That pupils become actively involved in life in the community 

5. That the student activities program be evaluated and modified 

as appropriate. 

6. That the School improve its procedures for evaluating and 
reporting pupil progress. 

7. That increasingly creative procedures for dealing with 
pupils’ adjustment problems be developed. 

8. That a model program for utilisation of learning resources 

be developed. 

9. That more creative procedures for utilization of closed- 
circuit TV in teaching and in self-improvement be utilized. 

That goals of the total faculty, goals of each sub-group 
and goals of each individual teacher be' clear; that they 
be consistent ^ith the "Goals for Pupils" as expressed 
in the policy handbook of the School; that specific plans 
be developed for attaining our goals; that appropriate 
evaluation procedures be included in oux plans; and that 
channels for reporting accomplishments be developed. 



The Program; 



Implicit :in 4be->valnes , 



iBnd ve>rpiGtsed''‘by .f aculty 



:m ^studc.nt ^as m ..unique being, ^mq:ae- 



js a focus uptr: 



ness is valued bythe-SCbool. 









characteristic, the maintenance of the human dignity of the individual 
student and provision for those experiences which facilitate his optimum 
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growth. At a time when many schools over the nation are experimenting 
with programs for the individualization of instruction, the faculty of 
P. K. Yonge feel that they have developed a program for individualization 
which embodies many unique strengths and avoids the regimented progression 
through isolated subject-matter units so frequently present in such experi- 
ments. After examining P. K. Yonge* s program in I968, a Visiting Committee 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools stated: 

It seems of special significance that 
attention be called to the unique status 
of the program which emphasizes and demon- 
strates individualization of instruction. 

Schools in general are making great efforts 
to achieve this purpose. P. K. Yonge has^ 
made major headway in this direction. This 
feature should be recognized, disseminated, 
and capitalized upon by both the College of 
Education and educational leadership in 
Florida. 



Within a program which impressed the Visiting Committee of the 
Southern Association and continues to excite considerable interest 
on the part of various visitors to the School, several Innovations 
stand out. One of these is to be found at the second regrade level. Here, 



two teachers, an aide who comes from a culturally deprived home and is 
currently enrolled at Santa Fe Junior College, participants from the 



elementary education program and interns in elementary education 
integrate in a unique manner the characterist5.es of ’liiclivio-ualization 
with teacher education. Of special sigxiificance in tn5.s program is ohe 



very large number of experience; s provdd 
made possible through teaming of effort 



ad ,<snu .■.dca sEmadd.- ; 



, vrather than the .departmentalization 



frequently employed in programs designated as ’‘team teaching”. 
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Another program of note is that designated 'Individual Study • 

Under this program, forty-four high school students vzork individually 
for one hour each day on projects of special interest. General super- 
vision and assistance are provided by teachers to whom they are assigned 
individually, in terms of consistency of the teacher’s skills with their 
interests and needs. . The range of experiences is very broad; examples 
are: computer training, enrollment in University courses, assisting in 

the teaching of younger children, and the study of game birds, psychology, 
advanced foreign language, and the improvement of reading skills. 

Equally important, but more difficult to describe, are the many 
independent study activities carried out in conjunction with scheduled 
courses. Several juniors and seniors assist in kindergarten teaching; 
several science students are writing computer programs; independent 
research is an integral part of the core program at the senior high 
school level; many students are conducting special studies and services 



in the community. 

A miniature %ddd3.e scliool'', .including the sixth end seventh grades, 
is headed by a team of foxir teachers representing the four basic disci- 



plines. As a team, they provide organizational structure to facilitate 



-individual and;-^mall group .totruction in .their respective .areas and 



^provide •.cpport^iinltles Sot .Children -^to- . make xih0ices ?:rom wung >many 
^activities, in -areas oh -enrich -and texted' the curriculum. 

'•'‘Other -pro^-wfii.v&ttempt to -limprove ^‘readr.og ‘Sthisr d- s 

by enhancing their *s elf ^concepts through self idramatization; provide for 
.fourth ernders lo select areas for individual study, develop long-range 



er|c 
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and dally plans for procedure and present results to the group; experiment 
in presentation of fifth grade mathematics through individually prescribed 
activities; and re-group students for core program workshops consistent 
with students' interest and teachers' abilities at the 11th and 12th 



grade levels. 

An "open shop" procedure is followed in art and industrial arts so 
that students may enjoy experiences in these areas at any time that their 
schedules permit, leaving other classes or being scheduled for a period 
each day ‘throughout the year. 

Under the Educational Improvement Act of 1968, the P. K. Yonge 



faculty formulated a proposal to improve the use of materials and equip- 
ment in education, with major emphasis upon their use in individual study 
A model organization is being developed for selection, housing and dis- 
tribution of learning resources, and for faculty exploration of creative 



utilization procedures. It is anticipated that Increasing attention will 
be directed toward the creation and testing of curricular materials when 
the necessary space -and supporting staff -Ofia be obtained for this purpose. 



The Program : Integration 

The curriculum of the School -'reflects the traid to -int.csgrate -.content 
.experiences vithin a framevjork of .CQaiaon concepts. of 

.all "^owth experienceG is-^waght; .‘•■those th o ’^ounci- 

.ei'ies of the school ■comp, us, ,'year nxKd along 



t\?ith tbC’se \vithin ‘the' School, 
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For the past four or five years, groups of faculty have uorked tovard 
a concept-based, K-12 science program. A descriptive statement of basic 
science concepts for elementary school children has been developed and 
a group of teachers have extensively explored procedures for implementa- 
tion of a program for building these concepts, with major reliance upon 

discovery procedures. 

An experimental high school program eliminates the separate subjects 
of chemistry, physics and biology in presenting science concepts as they 
out across these specialties. In its second year, this program is 
exciting attention among science educators at the local university, 

state and national levels# 

With high priority upon the maintenance of a humanistic educational 

approach in an increasSnsly mechanistic society, the core program inte- 
grates social stu^iies, the study of the English language and literature, 
and development of communications skills. Through team teaching, specicl- 
i-.ed workshop expe.- -nccs, ir.doper.aent study projects, group and individual 
guidance, and utilisation of the community for many .3 ahor-atory experiences, 
a quality of integration seldom attained in the highly segmented high 

school schedule is sought. 

Eleventh grade core teachers are developing an experimentaJ. program 
entitled Study of to he J.rplemouted in 3969-1970. Conceptually based 
'divt.-anities-scicDiinc units will bo selc-eted; end ;u!iangc in 

^sud society will be souic-s -of inquiry. Motoriels will-bc selected 
from the disciplines of • seicr.ee, social studies, practical and fine arts, 
and philosophy. Team teaching and differentiated staff will facilitate 
planning end jKiplf Kiontation. 
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In the third year of experimentation v;ith organizational and 
instruction methods designed to facilitate transcesence in ten, eleven, 
and twelve year olds, teachers continue to seek the most promising ways 
to integrate physical, emotional, social, and intellectual development. 

One of the faculty’s goals, as stated in an earlier section of this 
document, is "that each student find real meaning for his life". Relevance 
of growth experiences in the attainment of this goal is difficult to obtain 
since our society finds so little need for youth in serving the economic 
needs of the family, Tliere are few opportunities for productive labor, 
and when the youth assists in the care and operation of his home he is 
likely to perceive his labors as supplementing those of a maid or yard 
man, rather than joining forces with his parents. 

The complexity of the rocial and political structure of our society 
places intricate citiy.enship demands upon the young adult. He is likely 
to reach young adulthood with inadequate experience for rational utiliza- 



tion of his knowledge of social and political issues. 

These two needs have led the faculty to the goal of deep and extensive 
involvement of all students in the social and political life of the community 
while they are still in school. Serving as a catalyst between the child’s 
experience in curr5*culum and in the Oainecville comw-xro ty, the faculty 
CoKT/aunity Involv^.'rient Task Force has stimuj-oted .major 'inievest this yv?ar 
i-nd ha.lped to* provide direction, Bi^waekly pul ticcralc/i :C;.ititled, "Ycn,'-e 
'Cv-nctrn" reports activities (see attached). 

•All programs In the School focus to enhance the Svolf- concepts of 
students. Particularly significant examples are self-dramatization 
"'■netlvltjes coordinated ;>*eadir)g improve nvar>t •/’or tlnrd rprsders .t'.nd 
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physical education activities selected to give children many opportunities 
to succeed in a variety of non-coinpetltive ways. 

Second graders visit Gainesville Nursing Home regularly and have 
adopted “grandparents" there. Bell Nursery and Carver Community Center 
are sites for service by P. K. Yonge students. Youngsters so involved 
are playmates and tutors to others. Under supervision on the P. K. Yonge 
campus, older students assist younger students in the nursery and at other 
levels, particularly in speech, reading, and mathematics. It is hoped that 
self concept is enhanced in both the server and the served. Both respond 
enthusiastically to one another. 

In addition, outside resource people are used continually in con- 
junction vith studies at all levels and in all areas of the curriculum. 

For example, in their study of nutrition, fifth grade yo\nigsters have 
used parents and spceialir.in fro.n the Medical Center. 'i.‘o gxve students 
opportunities to h nr various peintn of view relative to euTcrent local, 
national, and intcrr:&.l-ioriu'i r. treugh': I'uto core 
classes. Through courses in nivdustrial arts, siudviits arc brought into 
contact with outside vocational resource people. Field trips in science 
classes are conducted with specialists from the University departments 
oX' science in accoiupaiiimeni. ito coaches, iiot W'-ployed au 'thu ochuol 
and for no .'Oc;*-pen;‘ :-ticn, cs round. lvK.rcr, 

‘professors from t)'e CoUnge of' '1 due--. .Ion in t.ho in Jiol 

..pri^grem for yor.rgEt jrr pro arly in :r<0'. or- E.t 

elementary level. 
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Third and fourth graders have been utilized (by the Cultural Center) 
as one pilot study group along with other schools throughout Alachua County 
studying Florida, 

A goal for the immediate future is to operate the School year-round 
with breaks in the formal program of the School occurring at intervals 
of approximately five weeks, each extending for a period of a week. All 
facilities for individualized instruction would be open and adequately 
staffed, and adequate time would be provided for laboratory experiences 
in the community. An additional benefit v;ould be the time provided for 
many faculty members to engage in curriculum development, teacher educa- 
tion and research activities. Implementation of this plan is dependent 
upon acquisition of adequate learning resources, year-round employment 
of faculty and air-conditiovvlng of the School plant. 



o 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 



Pre - Service Education 

One of the central functions of P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 



throughout its existence, has been to assist in the pre-service and 
in-service education of teachers for Florida and the nation* This 
function, cortmon to laboratory schools in general, is most frequently 
performed through providing placement for practice teachers. This has 
never been the case at P. K. Yonge, vhere internships have been pro- 
vided only in those cases vherc direct benefit to the School’s program 
might be expected* 



Many pre- service and in-service programs are conducted at P* K. Yonge. 
They vary somevhat from year to year as needs change* Pre-internship 
participation boon the; mo.jo.v program for c uur;ber of years, especially 
at the elementary level. Until I968-I969, all students in elementai^.y 
education were placed in elementary classrooms for three v;eeks during 
the trimester prior to bhoir internship, as a part of their general 
curriculum study* With the reduction in time allocated for curriciilura 
study in the transition from the trimester to the quarter calendar, the 
time allocated for participation has he.cn reduced to tvjo weeks. 



(.Dnring their participation at P. K. You'CCy students ■' upon 
'planning, ■workiTig vit-b indivlduol c/ilI<lroM an-1 sri'"i.L {’pOv: Jps, 'aid ■evalua-- 
tion. .A mjoT ‘b-onexit If; .in pveviCdng f;c> \a:cc 

Jiho'-protlaets ol higbl/ ittrcicturcd nchotlr, In c 

in which structure is adapted to the ottainruent of clearly perceived goals 
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At the secondary level, the trend during the past several years 
has been in the direction of including participation in methodology 
courses rather than general curriculum. At its best, this program in- 
volves the College instructor, a P. K. Yonge instructor and the members 
of a methods class in planning learning activities for a class at P. K. 
Yonge. The program is then implemented and evaluated by all those in- 
volved in the planning. The tvo instructors thereby serve as a team in 
working with the P. K. Yonge and college students. 

All teacher education students and many students from other fields 
observe at P. K. Yonge as a facet of their study of child growth and 
development. Three years ago, this program involved 20,000 student 
visits to the School. The number has been sharply reduced through the 
use of closed-circuit t-levifior and .T,>;.-^stitution of tutorial and other 
services througbout tlxe -for a pert of the ohserration program. 

Many University st\ .dents perform tutorial services at P. K. Yonge 
under this program. / Ilo, iu ro. a.lng -ae 

provided practicajm •r::perienceri at the School. sercxces are 

carefully supervised by the School’s special education teacher to insure 
maximum benefit to the University students involved and to those being 
tutored. 

Graduate students in psychology and in c.ou'ucellxr'g ta'C: p.rovi.wcd 
, cd lAracbicum estperienees at P. K. Yonge. yoar-v., 

-‘Uiedlcal -Stiidents observed in the a.na received pjAaetlcel ?te'rvr.:io.i''ce 

'through physical .^examination of in the School. I'lany ‘■speech 

therapists have interned at P. K. Yonge, and a number have engaged in 

.specialized .activities ;euo,h as audioHtctr'Jc crx;yAV».t''1.v'-'fns, 
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A very significant service during the current year has been the 
employment of some fifteen to twenty teacher education students as 
teacher aides. Through a program made possible under the Educational 
Improvement Act, these students, some graduate and some undergraduate, 
assist in the P. K. Yonge program at levels appropriate to their train 
ing and experience. Each serves fifteen hours per weeX. 



In - Service 

In-service training has involved faculty members in several roles j 

1. Teachers from state school systems visit the P. K. Yonge 
campus. Dixie County teachers met with members of the 
faculty in an evening meeting, then visited the campus 
once a month throughout the year. Teachers have also 
visited and conferred with teachers from Lake City, Palatko, 
Taylor, Union, Polk, Orange and other schools. 

2. Visiting teachers observe here, then a P. K. Yonge teacher 
goes to the other school for consultation. One teacher 
has made monthly visits to Baker County and another has 
been to Union County High and Chief land. Three P. K. Yonge 
teachers made a TV tape on individualizing English instruc- 
tion for an in-service workshop of Alachua County English 



teachers. 

3. Scvervil faculty mcmhiiX-B serve in cacao;;’ ties. 

One :iii5tructpr is .servii'g as cons alt t:.it ’on voecputET.i.zcd 

scheduling in Pinellas County; another worked with state 
teachers on the Science Fair; two others conferred v;ith 






'I 
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teachers from Volusia and Brevard counties on a Social 
Studies Consortium for revampins the social studies oorri- 
culum in the state’s public schools^ this summer^ two P» K» 
Yonge instructors will serve as consultants to American 
Schools in South America. 

4. Various faculty members have spoken at conferences and work- 
shops. One spoke at a joint meeting of the Florida Academy 
of Scientists and the Florida Council of Teachers of Science; 
another spoke to a working group of science educators on the 
University campus. 



5. For the past two years, P. K. Yonge has served as an observa- 
tion center for Head Start teachers from throughout this 
area; and training institutes, involving early childhood 



inctructcrs of the School, have been conducted during the 



suirimer months. 





utilizing special competencies of P. K. Yonge staff. 




ERIC 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



A source of frustration for P. K. Yonge faculty members has been 
the failure of the University and its College of Education to effectively 
exploit the Laboratory School’s potential as a great center for research 
and development. A Visiting Committee of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, in I96?., strongly recommended that the Laboratory 
School be enlarged to provide time for its members to engage in research 
and development activities. VIhen funds were made available for Research 
Institutes in the College of Education, it was requested that research 
assistance be provided for faculty members desiring to design studies 



in instructional strategies and curriculum change. Several years ago, 
a joint Norman Hall-P. K. Yonge Committee was assigned the task of formu- 
lating a plan for reset activities in the School. 

Neither the reooxnmendaiion of the SACS .Committee, the request, emaiiating 
from the School’s faculty, nor the v7ork of the ad hoc ^oint cornraittee 



resulted in any constnictive action. 

Meanwhile, numerous ixidividuals and groups from 
presented ideas for experimental design. In a number 
ideas for change have been implemented without provif: 



P. K. Yonge have 
of cases, their 

ion for 'cvalur-'bion . 



•Examples are the middle school program, second grade tesrn beaching, an 
independent study program, and utilization of older r^buacn'e bz tcaobinf.^ 
assistants in ©lementary classrooms. 

In other cases, the ideas have been or-^delayed-becaiAse they 

could not be carried out without increased support. Most significant 
among these have been the total faculty’s plan for year-round operation; 
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a design for developing a K-12, concept-based science program; and a 
model center for preparation, testing and utilization of learning 



resources. 



This is not to suggest that no significant research has been con- 
ducted at P. K. Yonge. Under the School’s policy of permitting doctoral 
students and University faculty from any college to conduct research in 
the School, an average of fifteen studies have been conducted each year. 

A number of these have been relatively significant, but it is noteworthy 
that a majority have been conducted by students and faculty from colleges 

other than the College of Education. 

Currently, a new recommendation for making P. K. Yonge a great 
center for experimentation in education” awaits further action by the 



College faculty. recQiimcndation, developed by e Comission on the 

Role of P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, calls for a structure for channel- 
ling research and development activities into the School and recommenda- 
tions for their rr»dv;'.vi:}a!:.3 fundiiK:;. 



I 
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THE P. K, YONGE PROGRAM OF THE FUTURE 



Frame^'jork for Pro.iectionc 

In projecting programs for the future of the Laboratory School, 
three considerations seem pertinent. They are: 

1. Programs for the future should utilize and be built upon present 
strengths of the School. 

2. Future needs of the College of Education and the education pro- 
fession should be anticipated. 

3» Plans should be consistent with the College’s commitment to 
make the Laboratory School '’a great center for experimentation 
in education” . 



Focus of Programs 

The School "has a statement, carefully formulated through total 
faculty participation over a period of several years, in which the 
’’Values, Beliefs end Goals'- llinde:rlying the Progi-'ani of P. K, Yonge Labora- 
'tory School” are ‘'envifflei‘ated and described. Tlic 'statement is summarix-ed 
in an earlier section and attached as an appendix to this report. 

In adopting this statement, the faculty agreed that it should not 
be ’’perceived as a static document which can serve as a .guide throughout 
■the Tutai-e of the .School”. Instead, ”as faculty Ins 
■nd.ll be contimi:}.^! g deletions, •additior.s--and 

•'^Strengths tof .'vpre:i«ent •■prcgr-ciiv:, -reci'ognlsGd by -the Viait'i ng Cqe\- 
'mii'tt-ee of the SeutJiisrn bf Colleges >and ‘•Schools d.ur'irig its 

recent evaluation, and by numerous other visitors to the School, are 
' those loualities '.Which .with the il^culty^s ;,^tal<oraent . 
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Since it is important that the School utilize a unifying, directing 
force, and that future programs be built upon existing strengths, programs 
of the future should be consistent V7ith and supportive of the faculty's 
statement of "Values, Beliefs and Goals", ^ith whatever modifications 
may result from future increases in faculty insight. 



Programs 

Research and experimentation, teacher education and educational 
leadership are envisioned as functions of the Laboratory School of the 
future. However, these are not seen as separate and competitive functions. 
Service to each should be supportive of the performance of other functions 
and facilitate the attainment of the aforementioned goals for students 
enrolled in the School. Therefore, we shall not treat the instructional 
programs for students, and pregrems in research and c::periraentation, 
teacher education .and educational leadership as -aipBrete .-entities, .although 
some programs willn^e seen as the perform.once of 

one function or another. 

Consistent with the School's philosoijhy and in anticipation of 
a continuing need to demonstrate an emphasis upon humanistic values in 
an increasingly complex, impersonol and xaecbanlstlc society, -curricular 
content -and exper-iences will focus -upon tixe ..St'udjp of Through 

inquiry into man's reX.o.tioru;hip to Mnwclf, man la relation bo r.an, 

■'man i,n i'e3,ation to;tiature, 'aaon .^relation rto hGocl^ ..xtciHiuifio- 

-toanistic concepts Will be doveXoreVl. ,'Ceatcnt-will :be town from -many 
disciplines, including science, history, sociology, psychology, anthropology, 
practical and fine arts, theology and philosophy. Operations utilized 
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techniques for group discussion and rational decision-making; skills 
for independent learning; and active participation in coinmunity affairs* 
Teams of teachers will carry responsibility for groups of students 
in engineering programs to provide the most appropriate experiences 
possible for acquisition of the basic concepts and skills desired. 
Selection and ordering of experiences and content will focus upon the 
distinctiveness of different student's needs. Such considerations as 
relevancy, long-range significance and promise of major impact upon 
students will be central as the program aims for precision in stimulating 



cognitive, affective and psycho-motor development. Around a central _ 

core of experiences for all students, a wide range of learning opportuni- i 
ties will be provided through special purpose grouping, individualized 

instruction and independent study. 

From the School as a focal point, educational experiences will ex- 



tend throughout the comm’jnity and beyond. Students v.»ill be engaged in 
the performance of cor^jiunity scrvic - and civic responsibilities ox an 
increasingly comp'Lo^^ nature from early -age. .Examples -are the following; 
reading to and writing for the handicapped and elderly; assisting in the 
education of pre-school culturally deprived children; assisting teachers 
of younger children and in other vjfuya par 'Jicipa ting in the ojperabion oi 
t)3eir School; serving on -the bo.ardr. vof v ag encies and 

•ocadveting survoi/s for co.rmnmty rani makSag ccti-ari- 

s-Ti uirdie.' of -oi' d ^ W'i 

from other coicimjmi-ir*es visited in il;o course oi viX^miiy .trcivels* 
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While relating to the central core of content and skills of the 
program, such experiences vill serve students in finding meaningful 
purpose for their lives through relevant participation in the mainstream 

of social and civic life# 

The School will be in operation during every month of the year and 
will not have uniform times for all students to begin or end the school 
day. At intervals of approximately five weeks, the formal program will 
be interrupted for a week. During that week, students will engage in 
independent study at staffed self-instruction centers and laboratories 
at the School, study at home or in University or community libraries, 
take field trips, vacation with their families and engage in community 



affairs. 

Since instruotio-cl de'itnds will be reduced during these weeks, 
teachers will b- free, on a rotating basis, to meet other professional 
responsibilities, such as curriculum improvement, teacher education, 

xererirch end .service to tho 

A model progrrm in iS.e«r«ir.g ro'Ourcr.E coi’ctructicn, testing and 
utilization will be in operation. In a materials production and re- 
search center, curricular materials appropriate to the needs of the 
instructional pr<jernm of the School will bo produced, and coimercially- 
.■..-o.iuce-ln»«i.eriols will ho rigorously tested in the Eel-ool’s .iir-toucUonal 
■«S>xoiS>:am. In a laud iu clooBrc-cns. 't I'eviiicii .tr/.-',-; .and movjos .dll 

-d'Oir'rodvtaod i'or .Uf.:c :in-pre~a3Wioo-vacd .aor 

.Anstruotlon of »tt dents -at tho .olemeatary and «ec«iidt!ry .l&vels. Self- 

instruction centers and laboratories will be located at strategic points 

■hsMt the .School .plcnt, with -the exlr.ti.sg library as .a ..focal point. 
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These facilities vill include wet carrels and computers in the library, 
in classrooms and in self-instruction centers; and laboratories will be 
provided for individual investigations, skill development and creative 
pursuits, in science, mathematics, foreign languages, art, industrial 
arts and English language arts. 

Program development along the lines that have been described will 
open many other avenues not presently envisioned. While serving as a 
unifying instrument through the general direction for instructional 
change which it provides, the School’s statement of Values, Beliefs 
and Goals” will undergo continuous modification. In turn, as the docu- 
ment is modified to reflect increased faculty insight, still additional 



avenues for change will be opened. 

Development, evaluation and modification of the instructional pro- 
gram will constitute the processes through which the other functions 

of the School are per-Cormod. Ccri'3eque;:nldy> scholarly prcocduii'es v/111 
be pursued rigorously im'olcirenting p;^oco£SC£j. Each cb.3iige 

will be Initiated upca ^tho of a reitionaXe; 

consequences of change will be predicted from the best research data 
available; and results will be rigorously evaluated as a basis for 
initiating further cl.-tnae. \;:Uhin xbls ceotlrg, teacher education, 
ereseerch xeid Xiill If.-'r-na x uriu oicca- 

^ticnal' • loader a ;n:.la'ccl u / - a:: I uclc &«V5C • -pn-./grajvmcd 

^duto ‘ .bool /.oppr . 

Besearch, '‘OLau, will be 

utilizing the most scholarly procedures possible in a continuing search 
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for increasingly effective curriculum, teaching strategies, facilities 
and organization to help young people to: 

develop increasingly positive self concepts 
become effective life-long learners 

accept increasing responsibility for their ovn behavior 
and learning 

become skillful participants in democratic interaction 
become positive effectors of change rather than victims 
of it 

develop personal purpose and commitment 
Educational leadership functions viU be performed as knowledge 
and skills realized in this search are transmitted to others in the 



profession. 

In the future, a major focus of the School will he upon the needs 
of graduate Students in education, pA ejections indicate that 

the College of Ed'.’aution’ a d’-’S'duutc body will 351 percent 

by 1975. This..frrtci; 's a J..n* 

volvement in formulating, implementing, and evaluating the program of 

the School. 

An incrOA^inr? r.wi’d-er ,of co^^lote their 

•c.'d.sXC-iitlorial <ha.l a n'icilra'ii of ''u-cr.rr.' «aacc. f.xpe., j>.enc,es 

xtwdtsni-s, .in ‘tenoral j ibo:n‘ in in _ 

•^p^xirgrv«^.x.s »hnvc ibeeii •#.?.*> j.\op>:'d in a dj.<^phsz«rd'mari?icr‘''end in^wh'ica 

scholarly expertm'^^itai cli\?:*gn .is ;aelclom, or “never, “Utili'^ed in providing 

direction for change. A laboratory school should demonstrate "model 
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procedures in program formulation, implementation, and evaluation, but 
cannot do so vithout a quantity and quality of manpover far beyond the 

level likely to be provided from tax sources. 

Knowledge and skills sought in graduate students’ programs will 
gain relevancy as they are more effectively related through personal 
involvement in the Laboratory School program. The growth in knowledge 
and skills needed in developing and implementing organizational patterns 
for educational institutions, curriculum designs, and research proposals 
will receive major cphasis. The outcome hoped for will be educators 
skilled in scholarly experimental design end in its utilization in p 



viding direction for change. 

As the number of undergraduate students in education continues to 
increase, it becomes eviaent that major modifications of laboratory 
school programs at this level become essential. Already, many experi- 
ences for students arc provided through other institutions and agencies 



in the community# 

Consistent with the rhlft in e-.'i'-sls of the School to experimenta- 
tion. a major service of the Laboratory School of the future will be 
experimentation in laboratory experiences in teacher education. Several 

pilot programs are haii;;; coadueteu euri’enidy. o-n 

interns are plnocd with one teacher each xiucrter. tVo interns 

.placed In a teem teaching situation at 'the r ;,c..u'. !tS o-c le.ol. 

La the Srporiniental Progrow nro •asr.jKns.'a -to it r,. ,»o,Jge.l 
^Sor specified periods .oi' Urae in .which the P. K. a.n-.ge .tecther helps -the 

student obtain the experiences especially tailored to his needs wherever 

Jin the School .those experiences can be obtained. 
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In October, 1S68, a proposal was submitted to the Dean callins for 
experimentation at P. K. Yonge with maximum utilization of one school 
as an intern center. The proposal, in summary, was as follows: 

There seem to be two major problems in internship: 

le The lack of adequately prepared directing teachers in 

the public schools, 

2e The lack of readily available assistance to interns by 

jTi'oiu I/I16 Univsrsxl/y* 



one hypothesis which might be tested is that desired outcomes are 
achieved in multiple, rather than single assignments to a single directing 
teacher. Seminars with the coordinating professor would be an essential 
aspect in the training. Video-tapes ml^t be used to accomplish the 
same ends. Th-a,, lrJ.-cr.-v.:lr,centcrs might be 

established In csopci'etin.'; rAl'Xic c J-lthlr: robe -State. 

A second hut -related study,- v^iioh -might be unclertak-in, would be 
in the development of e fiiT-h year -in.-: roam fa- -pieparlng master teachars. 

As a pilot study, l.rir;« 3 iujm'.g!:E.duPtc:s In -Elonfititsvy -Khic-Btion would be 

selected and be given fellowships for a year of postgraduate training. 
Their program would include -work os graduate interns for the year rn 

rtha -l^bovatcry j'i -Oi- ' :-y a 

baCii'V of pr0fc;.?ri0rs froia '.tho 

€udltiosiol to •wIX3. •‘bo- 

istruUm of a q-^'vir. >of ■<S5t'C':.13:^iice te. ^fe-.tlcuts aud 

procedures emplcyod In progi^cm do^V’iilopiitou'te 
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Orf^anizotion 

Since the instructional program of the Laboratory School is regarded 
as a vehicle for use by the College in professional education and research, 
and since these functions will be inextricably involved in program develop- 
ment, a radically changed organizational arrangement is envisioned. All 
faculty of the College will be regarded as faculty of the School. All 
will be represented in policy formulation through committees charged 
with responsibility for effective direction of the School’s programs. 
Although direct Involvement will be differentiated in terms of faculty 
members’ different roles in the College, it is anticipated that ell 
faculty will be involved directly in one or more of the Laboratory School's 

programs • 



Committees be fonred for 



coirinlttee vill be respo>')siblc for o 



each of the School’s programs. Each 
11 aspects of the program in its area 






1 

/ 



inclv.ding program development and eviluation, x\'.£;earehj iDt-oruction of 
■•fetudents, and lob^-rotor;'/ in te.acher •cO.vieatlon. For exempio, 

a student personnel • terj 'Vali i-v.*i|ioti.rj.Ml.i.t/ 

development and implementation of the best student personnel services 
program possible, consistent with the general goals of the instructional 
..program and needs of, students tewcjKjr oduGution m^d 

'•eieeds; a learning 'TcnDUrceS’^cuisBdttee vd.ll ■ot Go/oe . • .program •d'*nci.d...o:d 

=;ln /an .earlier -tfeention .joi' d-hls- ; r.an. l 

-provide a model /puof-ram t>f <nm nlstret ive 

■and a middle school curricula oommiitce mwIIX .carry Wi^ponsihilit tor 

that aspect of the School’s program. 
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college Departmental Chairmen may serve as chairmen of committees 
responsible for areas of the program corresponding with their Departments' 
educational areas. Elementary and Secondary Departmental Chairmen might 
serve as chairmen of committees responsible for those divisions in the 
P. K. Yonge program while the Curriculum and Instruction Division Chair- 
man would head a committee on which these two are members, with respon- 

sibility for coordination of the total program. 

under this organisational arrangement, it is anticipated that the 

distinction between employment in the Laboratory School and in o 
Departments of the College wiU be eliminated. All personnel presently 
employed in the School, except the Director, will become members of 
appropriate College Departments, and assignments may be interchangeable 
or divided. For exr,m,plc, a mathematics educator might be teaching one 
course at P. K. Yonge, one methods course and be engaged in research in 

niotheraatics eduostion. 

Ihe Director, as a member of the besu-s Staff, will serve as ex 
■omcio member.of.au . bc.r.fspou.ibU for .all 

proaeets and programs, budget funds for the different programs and 
projects, and direct Research and Development and Dissemination Service 

Centers to be e.''.1:;oK.,iS’.Kd in tuc bcb.ool. 

■Consistent vi:,i. ..•■fhe.ao'.UeKc's c'vv-ina-sA .tc .J-r.be P. K. y.>f>se 
'•a-t,reat.:.eenter .for K-ral :S.rcr:Vmcr,trt'.:or,'' -.cn-t meeds as 

-I 'l-c itl .doov-maut , ,receei;ch M..’ development ' ;cct , V.. 1 .a- 

central in -the 'SoUool' s program. Ccnseqjicntly, a .Research iEr.d Eovalop- 

ment Service Center is envisioned as 



a necessity for the effective 
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functioning of the program. Staffed by research specialists, the Center 

provide research services, including assistance in the preparation 
of grant proposals, for all committees operating in the School, and will 
coordinate all research activities. Institute Directors will constitute 
a committee with responsibility for formulating policy for the Center 
and advising its staff. 

A Dissemination Center will be responsible for seeing that knowledge 
gained through the School’s programs is made available to the education 
profession in the State and nation. The Center will be staffed by 
specialists in television and movie production, conference arrangement 
and publications. The staff will coordinate all dissemination activities 
of the School, initiate and implement dissemination activities on its 
own, and serve .as resr/arcc personnel for all others engaging in dissemi- 
nation activities. 

It is anticipated that such a program as has been describecl. will 
attract thousands of vleitora to the flehool, Provhrj.ng opportunities 
for visitors to Ghi.;erve and tb':; ■'"■c of 

the major procedures for dissemination. Such other procedures as those 
listed below might be employed: 



1. 


Ho3.d pcriod.i.c 


.inv ’J.tv t;j oiio.1 ' ,v 






■arC'.aG vof 


dnv-,bb;l, "Ration in 




2. 


i r'-b --b'u .H’o 


tins et s 








can t o6. i n 





>out, rials -teoted in the 'SchoeVibs 
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3 . Distribute curricular materials developed in the School, 
such as audio tutorials, single concept films, and tele- 



vision topes. 

4, Distribute television tapes for use in pre-service and 
in-service education. 



Summary 

Although the raleeion of the Lehoratory School has never been defined 
by the college of Education, tradition has delineated expectations that 



it 



provide an excel3.ent program of instruction for students 
enrolled in the School 

provide appropriate laboratory experiences of students 



in .the College of Eilucatlon 



b e oxp 0 r iment al 

University faculty and students desiring to conduct 



S€ 



research 

. • n 'I . ,-^v ■TV •Tm'* f*rP'>C&tior> i U tilC SlfStC 

provide educational ieaa(?.rship i-Oj. ea..eau,Lv.. 



and nation 



Recently the CoUege of Education faculty deoidod that the ««phasis 
in the .future .sshoul a be upon making the Laboratory ’t-.ciacol a 

■,tCor 'tjXiret in 'CdvTcation” . 

..Severely foaridicapped Ary shor-boges in t-aU. ..pa-r .i-o 
. . V . ,rot,n-'broc»-»n<)teveloi«ent*«r,d;^s*t4c4p6rt^i^ -fou- ;«ader- 



graduate students, especially at the elementary level, 
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A facility statement of "Values, Beliefs and Goals" has provided 
general direction for program development. Many innovative instructional 
operations have been adopted during recent years. However, too frequently 
change has been made without the scholarly experimental design desired 
in a school which should demonstrate model procedures for educational 

change . 

Legislation of a Special Session of the Legislature in I968 in- 
creased funds for materials, equipment and staff development, and made 
possible the addition of three positions to the professional staff. 

Programs envisioned for the future will continue to be built upon 
the faculty’s statement of philosophy, with modification which may be 



made as insight increases. Research and experimentation will focus 



upon creation of the best program possible. 



consistent with this state- 



ment. Graduate students will be involved more extensively in program 



design, -implementation and evaluation. In order to fvacxlitate integra- 
■■■tion of the •functions of ■'research and expsi^iRreatation, teacher -'education 
■‘and program developj^:;eD.t 5 0 cdikngc-in ^ tpuxa 



tion of the School is recomnended. 

Under the proposed structure, committees headed by appropriate 

ibopartmental Chal’i'men, will be charged v?lth re'ej:,.oasab-llity for 

'C-fvthG three vf uactions ’,1’a ‘relation to oach>di’'/x‘^:ion of Sogi-od.l s 
• 'progr ami tijat ion - ;-f&t.udont - personnel »s srv ice s-, cos 

is.astruct4on (with ••aub-^ committees 

^.!®5rjell>nd:ary . 'd'he Dis^'e-ctor ■•of ■■«tae '£<bhool will 

coordinate activities of all committees and direct centers for research 
and dissemination to be established. 



